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~~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue foreign policy of the Whig Government has supplied the 
principal topics of discussion this week in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. First, the Marquis of Lonponperry, in a ponderous 
address to the Lords, on Tuesday, arraigned Ministers for their 
interference in the Spanish quarrel. It would tax the ingenuity 
of a much more brilliant orator than Lord Lonponprrry to 
illustrate this worn topic by any new and striking observation. 
The failure of the Legion, however, is a subject on which the 
Tories naturally love to dwell. Having predicted the disastrous 
result which ultimately came to pass, they must be permitted to 
enjoy the triumph arising from the fulfilment of evil prophecies. 
The Carlists are at least as formidable now as they were when 
Colonel Evans undertook the duty, for which, as it soon appeared, 
he was unqualified. This fact settles the question as to the 
failure of the expedition. It is also undeniable, that the British 
Ministry sanctioned and encouraged the inlistment of soldiers to 
serve under Colonel Evans. Infamously have those men been 
treated by the Spanish Government; and their equitable claim 
(for such we must consider it) to relief from their own Govern- 
ment, is not allowed. A more direct and generous policy—an 
efficient interference in behalf of the Queen of Spain by Eng- 
land—might have put an end to the war long ago, with 
credit to this country, and advantage to Spain. But they 
who deplore the unsuccessful termination of the Evans ex- 
pedition, would not perhaps have been ready to advise such 
a course.’ Now that the Legion is broken up, and_ that 
British interference is limited to the safe employment of a Marine 
corps on the coast, it is unprofitable to renew these discussions ; and 
it is to be hoped that we have seen the last of them. Some 
amusement will be derived from a skirmish between the Marquis 
of Lanspowne and Lord Lynpuurst, in which, by cool perti- 
nacity, the latter greatly discomfited the magniloquent and angry 
President of the Council. Lord Lonponperry's motion was 
only for returns, which were promised by Lord MeLzourneg, and 
no division took place. 

The affair of the Vixen, with the curious questions it involves, 
occupied the House of Commons on Thursday. Sir StrRarrorp 
Cannine@ moved for an inquiry into the circumstances attending 
the voyage and the seizure of that vessel by the Russians in the 
Black Sea. The main facts lie in a nutshell. The owner of the 
Vixen asked Lord Patmerston to tell him whether the Russian 
blockade of the Circassian coast was recognized by this country ? 
Lord Patmerston would not say distinctly whether it was or 
not; but led the applicant to suppose that it was not, by referring 
him to the Gazette, wherein, he was told, would be found notifica- 
tions of recognized blockades, but which contained no notification 
of the blockade in question. At Constantinople, the master of the 
Vixen was warned that the Russians might seize his ship; but he 
was nevertheless encouraged to proceed on his voyage. The ves- 








Sel was seized; and now it is found out, that Russia was in pos- 


session of the Circassian coast, and had a right to prevent the 
access of any vessel to it. The complaint is, that Lord Patmer- 
STON led the owner of the Vixen into danger, instead of warning 
him of its existence; and that he was ignorant of facts which, as 
Foreign Secretary, it behoved him especially to know and to com- 
municate to inquirers. 

It must be allowed that Lord Paterson was in a position of 
considerable difficulty; for he was averse to the acknowledgment 
of Russia’s doubtful title to the Circassian territory, and yet he 
would have incurred the risk of an open rupture with Russia had 
he supported any party in forcing the blockade. But he ought 
Not to have allowed the question to be unsettled. It is a strange 
and anomalous state of things, under which a British merchant 
Can obtain no direct information, from the proper authority, as 
to whether the Government recognizes the blockade of a country 
to which he is desirous of trading, or has resolved to disregard 
such blockade. At all events, Lord Patmxerston should have 





said at once—“ The question is unsettled; I cannot, at present, 
give you any distinct answer.” But instead of that, he did inti- 
mate to the owner of the Vixen, that the blockade was not admitted 
to be valid by this country ; and when the vessel reached Constan- 
tinople, the British Ambassador encouraged the attempt to trade 
with Circassia in defiance of the Russian regulations. To make 
war with Russia, for the sake of the entire commerce of the Black 
Sea, would be to gain a loss: yet there is something unsatisfac< 
tory, as a diplomatist might say, in the international relations 
which prevent an English Minister from giving a plain answer to 
such questions as the owner of the Vixen put—it is hard, that in 
the midst of a profound peace dictated by Great Britain, the 
Foreign Secretary should be unable to inform her Majesty's sub- 
jects whither they may send their ships without risk of seizure by 
foreign powers. When the division came, Ministers defeated Sir 
SrraTrorD CANNING; but only by the very narrow majority off 
200 to 184. 

A combination of Ministerialists, Tories, Saints, and blockhea 
of all parties, threw out the New Zealand Bill, on Wednesd.” 
The conduct of the Tories on this occasion warns us, that whetl / 
in office or in opposition, they will strenuously support thi 
jobbing interests, and that the expectation of any voluntary™ 
improvement from them on their return to power would be idle. 
They are, and will be, not less ready, (they cannot be more so,) 
than the Whigs, to sacrifice the public weal to class interests and 
paltry prejudices. Whatever may be got must be wrung from them. 
Those who have not examined this subject for themselves, may 
find an intelligible finger-post to the side on which reason and jus- 
tice were, in the division-list: in the minority, we obzerve almost 
every Member valuable for any thing but his vote. 

The Copyright Bill, irrecoverable from the shock of Lord Joun 
Russe t's opposition, has been reluctantly withdrawn by Mr. 
Sergeant TALFourp. The sentimentalists have found the heavy 
interests too strong for them. Well—no harm is done. As Dr. 
JOHNSON said, “ we have had some fine talk; " and many persons 
who were touched with Mr. TaLrourp’s elegant lamentations 
about Mitton’s descendants and Mr. Worpswortu’s profits, 
will have ascertained that the prolongation of copyright would be 
a mere deception as regards the gains of authors, while it might 
injuriously affect the public. 

Mr. PLumprre's reproduced Sabbath Bill was stopped at the 
first clause. There is a minority against this measure sufficient 
to defeat it. As Mr. Leaper observed, they do make and will 
persevere in a “ vexatious” opposition to a most vexatious bill, 

A brief discussion on the Irish Municipal Bill, on Monday, was 
remarkable for the distinct disavowals of Lord Exiot, Mr. Las- 
CELLEs, Mr. Mites, and Mr. Pussy, of concurrence in Sir Ro- 
BERT Pex L's attempt to enhance the ten-pound franchise by rating; 
while, on the other hand, Lord Joun Russece declared tis readi- 
ness to abandon the five-pound qualification. The Tory journals 
manifested much soreness against the:r deserters,—and especially 
against Lord Error; for he maintained that the Church question 
had no connexion with the reform of the Corporations. Lord 
Joun Russetw’s new offer of compromise confirms the other 
symptoms that, in one way or another, the Irish bills will be got 
through Parliament this session. ‘“ Settle” them, gentlemen, by 
all means—on any terms ! 





There is no intelligence from France or the Peninsula worth 
recording. The French journals have this week been singularly 
barren even of rumours having any reference to the affairs of their 
own country or Spain. 





There is reason to apprehend a fresh war between the Sultan 
and Menemet Aut. The Porte is marching large bodies of 
troops to the frontiers of Syria; and it is said that Russia has 
offered the Sultan powerful assistance, which Lord Ponsonsy’s 
remonstrances have prevented ,him from accepting. The rein- 
foreements to the Turkish fleet are intended to make it fit for a’ 
conflict with MzHemet Aur; and have no reference to the French 
proceedings in Africa, or the troubles in Tunis. 

The old Pasha of Egypt has employed money as well as arms 
in the pacification of Syria. It is said that the rebellion of the 
Druses alone prevented him from declaring open war against the 
Porte; he positively refuses to pay any more tribute, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of both the French and English 
Consuls at Alexandria. Israuim PasHa has an army of 40,000 
men and 120 pieces of cannon at Aleppo, with a corps of engineers 
under the instruction of two Fieuch officers. An immediate de- 
claration of independence from Meuzemat Axi would not be sur- 
prising. 


According to recent advices trum Constantinople, the Russians 
about the beginning of last month suffered a severe defeat from 
the Circassians, and had been compelled to embark ou board their 
transports in the Black Sea, i , 
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New York papers to the 2d of June have been received. They 
contain an account of the seizure and burning of a Canadian 
steam-boat, the Sir Robert Peel, in the St. Lawrence, by a gang 
of about fifty men, who came over from the American frontier. 
The vessel was lying in the American waters, for the purpose of 
taking in wood, about seven miles from French Creek; when, at 
half-past one in the morning of the 29th of May, the crew and pas- 
sengers weve disturbed by the assailants, who sent them ashore, 
giving the ladies a little time to dress. The vessel was then set 
on fire, and entirely destroyed, with the passengers’ baggage and 
about 60,600 dollars in specie. The Sir Robert Peel was owned 
by persons living in Toronto, Brocksville, and Ogdensburg ; and 
was worth 50,000 dollars. No lives were lost, and another steam- 
boat took off the passengers andcrew. This outrage, it seems, was 
committed to revenge the destruction of the Caroline. 

The Earl of Durnam, with his family and suite, reached 
Quebec, in the Hastings, on the afternoon of the 28th of May. 
The streets and wharfs were crowded with spectators imme- 
diately after the arrival of the ship was made known ; but Lord 
DurHam was not expected to land till the next day. The 
Quebec Gazette of the 29th of May gives the following list of the 
passengers in the Hastings— 

Earl and Countess of Durham and family; Mr. and Mrs. Ellice, Miss Bal- 
four ; Mr. Charles Buller, Chief Secretary ; Mr. Turton, Legal Adviser; the 
Honourable E. P. Bouverie, Mr. Arthur Buller, Mr. Bushe, Attachés; Ho- 
nourable Frederick Villiers, Captain Ponsonby, C. A. Dillon, Esq., Frederick 
Cavendish, Esq., Sir John Doratt, po ve, ae 
There is a statement in an American paper, the Rochester De- 
nocrat, that a whole company of a regiment of British troops, 
he Queen’s Own, had deserted from Newmarket, in Upper Ca- 
jada, and passed over to Rochester, “ heartily sick of the Queen's 
rvice. 





General Jacxson’s famous “ specie circular,’ which directed 
the American Land-offices to take specie only in payment for 
lands, and to which is attributed in no slight degree the derange- 
ment of the American currency, has been repealed by Congress. 
A resolution to that effect, proposed by Mr. Wessrtsr, was carried 
in the Senate, by a vote of 34 to 9, on the 29th of May. Next 
day it was read three times, and finally passed, in the House of 
Representatives, by a majority of 154 to 29. This is considered 
as a final abandonment of the Jackson policy, and a signal tri- 
umph to Nicuoxas Bippiz. That gentleman lost no time in 
putting forth an assurance of the speedy resumption of specie 
payments by the Bank of the United States, in the following 
letter to Mr. Jonn Quincy ApDams. 
“ Philadelphia, 3lst May 1838, 

«* My dear Sir—In my letter of the 7th ult. I stated my belief that there 
could be no safety nor permanent resumption of specie payments by the Banks, 
until the policy of the Government towards them was changed. 

“ The repeal of the Specie Circular by Congress makes that change. I see 
now what, until now, I have not seen, the means of restoring the currency. 

‘TI rejoice very sincerely at the termination of this unhappy controversy ; 
and shall cordially codperate with the Government by promoting what the 

8 are, Iam sure, anxious to effect, an early resumption of specie pay- 
ments throughout the Union. 
** With great respect, your’s “ N. Brppie.” 

Stocks immediately rose in New York and Philadelphia, and 
sanguine expectations of speedy prosperity were entertained. It 
is not, however, very easy to see how the return from a depre- 
ciated to an enhanced currency can give an immediate stimulus 
to trade: all English experience, at least, runs in the opposite 
direction. 

The removal of a tribe of Cherokee Indians from Florida, in 
accordance with a treaty known to have been obtained by gross 
fraud upon the Indians, is to be postponed for two years, and 
then to take place under circumstances not quite so discreditable 
tothe Government of the United States. Petitions in behalf of 
the Indians were poured from all quarters upon the Government, 
except from Georgia and Florida, where the lands of the Red 
men are coveted by the Whites. 


Accounts have been received from the West Indies, confirming 
= statements of the determination of the Legislatures of Bar- 

does, St. Vincent, Montserrat, St. Lucia, Tortola, St. Kitt’s, Nevis, 
and Dominica, to emancipate the whele Negro population entirely on 
the lst of August next. Even in Jamaica it was deemed advisable 
to consider the subject; and Sir Liongn Smita had summoned 
the Legislature of the island to meet for the purpose on the 5th 
of June. It is stated in a letter from a Jamaica planter, pub- 
lished in the Globe, that the slave-owners of that island were 
“disgusted and harassed by the constant agitation of the subject,” 
and alarmed at the present state of the colony. 





Pebates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 
Irish Corporation ReForM. 

Ia the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. Bernat brought up 
the report of the Committee of the whole House on the Irish Muni- 
cipal Bill. 

On the motion of Sir James GranaM, the bill was recommitted. 

Mr. O’Connett moved an amendment to the sixth or qualification 
clause, that the words “ rated to the poor” be omitted, and the words 
“‘ of the yearly value of 10/.” be inserted in the place thereof. 

‘Mr. Smitu O'Baten preferred a 51. franchise with rating to a 100. 
franchise without rating. 

Mr. Widisgres- 
had} 





@ opportunity of stating the reasons which 
ious occasion to vote against Sir Robert 






ae 

He had long entertained a very strong opinion with respect to the Munici al 
Corporation question ; and it was, therefore, with great regret that he had in 
former years, seen that the opportunity of coming to a settlement respecting it 
had not been taken advantage of. Most sincerely did he now desire that rd 
would come to an amicable settlement upon this question. There was no one 
he was sure, who had seen the course which the present debate had taken, who 
must not be conscious that her Majesty’s Ministers had abandoned the 5/. fran. 
chise. The difference between the two sides was as to the mode of ascertainin 
the 101. franchise. It appeared to him, that ascertaining the 10/. franchise b 
the net value was raising the franchise above 10/. It was disputed that thy 
amount above 10/. would be something more or something less ; but that the 
effect would be to raise the franchise higher in Ireland than it was in England 
and Scotland, could not be denied, and was not denied by those who sat on the 
same side of the House with himself. He still, however, entertained the ho; 
that, after that great principle had been conceded—after agreeing to the amount 
of qualification—that some mode might be devised of coming to some concilia. 
tory termination, and not to hold over this measure for another year as a matter 
of irritation. 

Mr. O’ConneEtt heartily concurred with Mr. Lascelles. It wag 
manifest that a 10/. franchise tested by rating would not give the people 
of Ireland the same kind of Municipal reform that had been conferred 
on England and Scotland. He was sure that a 5/. franchise estimated 
by rating would be higher than a 102. franchise estimated by the value, 

Mr. W. Mites said he knew that, inthe West of England, the rating 
of tenements was from 15 to 22 per cent. under the value. 


Mr. Pusey regretted that he had been prevented by absence from 
voting with Mr. Lascelles on a former occasion— 

It would be a deep disappointment to all moderate Reformers, and would do 
no credit to the legislative constitution of this country, if, upon a question so 
long considered, and upon which the peace of Ireland was so deeply involved, 
the Legislature were once more to separate without cuming to a Saltieneal cal- 
culated to satisfy the general expectation of the country. 

Lord Etror considered that the Irish Corporation question impera- 
tively called for settlement— 

It appeared to him, looking at the state of Ireland and looking at the number 
of houses under 10J., that a smaller amount of qualification ought to be re. 
quired there in proportion to this country. He was afraid that, as the bill 
stood, with the schedules A and B, it would be difficult in the smaller towns 
to find persons qualified to act as councillors. He did ‘not consider that this 
question was at all mixed up with the Church question; though he could con. 
ceive that the Protestant Church would have felt jealous as long as it was left 
in the power of the corporations to return Members to Parliament. With 
respect to this bill, he must say that he conceived that a franchise of 10/. with 
a rating would exceed a 10/. fair annual value. 

Mr. Sianey said, no doubt, it would be equal to 12/. 10s. 


Sir Grorce CLERK reminded the House, that all Sir Robert Peel 
had contended for was a bond fide 10l. qualification ; and had only 
wished to avail himself of the rating-clauses in the Poor Bill as the 
surest test of value. 

Mr. IncHam thought that the rating was the best test. 

Mr. Lirrton considered that the rating was necessary to prevent the 
repetition of the enormous perjury which every Member from Ireland 
must admit to be a deep degradation to his country. 

Mr. O’ConnELt denied that there had been any wilful perjury. At 
the worst, there had been only a different construction of the law rela- 
tive to the value of premises that conferred the right of voting. 

Lord Joun Russe tt said, that the business of the Committee was 
not to investigate charges of perjury, but coolly to consider the means. 
of arriving at an amicable adjustment of the question before it. 
He begged to remind the Committee of the actual state of that 
question— 

The first proposal was, that the larger towns should have a 10/. franchise ; 
and Sir Robert Peel wanted that franchise to be extended to all the towns, and 
that it should be a 10J. franchise depending upon the rating. It was contended 
on the other hand, that rating was not a bond jide criterion of value; and he 
thought that what had passed at the former debate, and to-night on the subject, 
had proved this point very satisfactorily. There was more than one difference 
in rating. In house property, for instance, at yi repairs, insurances, and 
renewal of materials, these deductions were such that a man who paid 101. was 
rated lower than that sum. Now, though there was this difference in rating, 
he was not prepared to say that he would insist upon taking the clause as tt 
was, and at a 5l. franchise. The member for Somerset said that a mode of 
rating might be adopted which should give an equivalent to the exact value of 
the house or other tenement. Now, without saying that the measure proposed 
by the honourable member would obviate all the difficulties of this question, 
he thought it by no means impossible that they might obtain a rating of 10/., 
by which the objections of the Ministerial side of the House to that proposal 
might be overcome. ¥ 
Sergeant Jackson said, that if such were the real intention on the 
Ministerial side of the House, he was sure an arrangement might be 
made. 

Mr. O'Connell’s amendment was negatived without a division. 
The remaining clauses were agreed to without any amendment or 
discussion requiring particular notice. The chairman rose ; the bill 
was “reported,” and ordered to be read a third time on Monday next. 


COLONIZATION OF NEw ZEALAND. 


Mr. Francis Barine, on Wednesday, moved the second reading of 
the bill «* for the Provisional Government of British Settlements in 
the Islands of New Zealand.” He commenced his speech by a state- 
ment of the origin of the project, and the bitter and interested animo- 
sity by which it had been assailed— 

“It is now nearly two years since a number of gentlemen, encouraged by the 
increasing interest which the public took in the matter, and by the know edge 
of circumstances which had come under their observation, formed themselves 
into an association for the purpose of establishing a British colony in New 
Zealand. They had assembled a large mass of oral and documentary evidence 
upon the subject. They had sought the evidence of all those whose opinion 
was worth consulting, either from local knowledge or from connexion 10 any 
way with the distant countries into which they were anxious to introduce our 
religion, our customs, and our laws ; and the result they arrived at was, that it 
was not Only expedient as far as the interest of their own country 1s concer’ 
that their intention should be persisted in, but that they owed it to the natives 
as a correction of the evils which their communication with us had already en+ 
tailed upon them. They found that these islands, which, accordin to the prin- 
ciples followed by other countries, had been acquired by the Britis Crown by 
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those forms of taking possession which have ever been allowed to constitute a claim 
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igst other civilized nations, were situated in a temperate latitude, with a soil 
*Fremarkable fertility, aclimate perfectly suited to the constitutions of English 
d productions not only of great value commercially, but of espe- 


grants, a0 ‘ . 
cial importance as rendering us independent of other countries for some of the 
stant of their productions. They found that their position rendered 


in much importance to our growing settlements in Australia, that 

ion of them by any foreign power would endanger the stability 
of our empire in that part of the world; and above all, their researches 
Jed them to the conviction, that there had arisen, from the settlement on the 
islands of a lawless and degraded population, an obstacle to any moral improve- 
ment in the natives, which was every year assuming a more serious aspect, and 
which a very short delay might make it impossible to remove. They trusted 
to this latter circumstance for the obtaining the sanction of the Missionary 
body ; and they confided in the anxiety for the material welfare of the country 
which Government is supposed to entertain, for the insuring their support 
toa plan in the success of which they conceived that the stability of our domi- 

pion in those seas was involved. They accordingly brought in a bill.” 

Here Mr. Baring briefly stated the principal provisions of the bill, 
with which the readers of the Spectator are already acquainted. The 
names of the Commissioners printed in the bill were those of the Com- 
mittee of the New Zealand Association; but Mr. Baring would not 
insist on these names, but leave the nomination to Ministers and the 
House in a future stage of the proceedings. He proceeded to unmask 
the character of the opposition to the bill— BE eee 

“To this bill there arose an opposition from a quarter whence we least 
expected it. It commenced by a series of pamphlets circulated in the dark by 
the Secretary of the Christian Missionary Society, in which our motives were 

impugned, and the existence questioned of all those feelings by which honourable 
men should be influenced. It was announced that we were recurring to the 
old pretence of civilization and advancement of religion, while there was upon 
the face of our plan sufficient indication of a design to repeat at the expense of the 
natives that oppression, and those excesses of arbitrary power, which at all 
times, and in all other countries, had marked the progress of the European 
invader and even degraded the name of civilization: that the sovereignty of the 
native tribes, which was inherent in them, and, if it wanted confirmation, had 
been assured by a formal recognition by the British Resident, was to be called 
in question : that we were an association of jobbers, whose only object“was 
trading in Jand,—which all their accounts represented as impossible to be ob- 
tained ; and that we should be the means of impeding the great work of religion 
and civilization, which, under the superintendence of the Missionary body, was 
rapidly and unfailingly going on. We could not but suppose that when our 
motives were explained, and the object of our bill fully made known, this oppo- 
sition, founded, as we then supposed it to be, solely upon motives of sympathy for 
the natives, and alarm on the part of those who had constituted themselves their 
natural guardians, would give way hefore a calm examination of the provisions 
of the bill. We were conscious of having given every protection in our power 
to the tribes—of having fenced and ete 3 their interest with a minuteness of 
jealous care which in some measure complicated our bill, and encumbered it 
with provisions which constituted almost the only difficulty of execution. 
But when we found every overture rejected, we did begin to suspect the 
existence af some motives beyond those which Mr. Coates had thought expe- 
dient to avow. Sir, those suspicions have been more than confirmed. Upon 
a close and searching inquiry, we became convinced that it was less from a 
desire to expose our motives than to conceal their own ; not so much a desire to 
protect the New Zealander from excess of power on our part, as to maintain 
the influence which, from motives which appear rather less than spiritual, they 
had been engaged in founding, that they had raised an opposition which in its 
tone and language is little in accordance with those doctrines of justice and 
charity which they so loudly profess. Sir, some curious facts have come out 
in the course of this inquiry. The difficulty of obtaining land has been solved 
by the Missionaries themselves.” 

Here Mr. Baring showed, that land to a large extent had been pur- 
chased by members of the Church Missionary Society, on their own 

account; and that one of them, Mr. Henry Williams, sold the produce 
of his estates to the mission of which he was the chairman. A Mr. 
Fairburn had bought a tract of land thirty miles in length. Messrs. 
Hemp and Davis had each four or five thousand acres, which they 
farmed themselves; so had Mr. Clark and Mr. Baker, and several 
other members of the Missionary body. Some of Mr, Fairburn’s land 
was part of the tract sold to an English company in 1825, which the 
natives had always held sacred, and against the sale of which to-Mr. 
Fairburn some of them protested, in consequence of the previous 
transfer. It appeared that the Church Missionary Society was by no 
Means so successful in the work of conversion as the Wesleyans. The 
whole number of communicants belonging to the former was only 180, 
to the latter 1,000 ; although the Church Missionaries were five times 
as numerous as the Wesleyans, and their expenses much greater in pro- 
portion to their numbers. Mr. Baring continued— 

“ Is it to be supposed that the worldly circumstances have no influence over 
the state of things spiritual? Do we not know that the churches are more de- 
serted, that the schools are less earnestly supported? I might make statements 
upon these subjects with less hazard than Mr. Coates incurred when he collected 
imputations against the motives of the Association with which I am connected ; 
and I say so with less hesitation, for I should not want facts or testimony to sup- 
port them. But, Sir, is there nothing to alter Mr. Coates’s views, in the evidence 
as to the state of the country, which is contained in the despatches lately 
received from Mr. Busby, the British Resident, and Captain Hobson, who was 
sent by the Governor of New South Wales on a special mission to report on 
the spot? His well-known connexion with some of the persons employed in 
the Colonial Office, leads me to suppose it to be difficult that he sbould not 
have been cognizant of some of those despatches even before he made his 
first statement ; but I will allow him, for the sake of his character for sincerity, 
the benefit of ignorance on this occasion. But what is the state of society 
which has gruwn up under the mild government of the mission? Are not 
Wars, murders, and every pessible excess rife in all parts of the island? have 
they succeeded in putting an end to the system of slavery which everywhere 
exists? have they ventured to attempt ie? are they in a position to coun- 


and that in many cases the example will not be more powerful thin tee pre 
cept? Iam not blind to the sacrifices and exertions of the Missionary body; 
no one is more ready to acknowledge them. Whatever good is achieved ia 
these islands, they will have been the primary cause of; and the best proof 
Ican give of good feeling towards them, is my readiness to separate thera 
from the person who has constituted himse!f their organ here, to attribute to 
them purer motives and a more disinterested zeal. But the time has come whén 
their exertions can no longer singly avail; and we had hoped that in the plan 
we had produced they would have found the best codperation with their 
labours, and the surest corrective of the evils against which, unaided, they can 
nvt struggle, in the example of a moral and well-ordered community.” 

The next branch of Mr. Baring’s speech was a detail of the negotia- 
tion with the Government, and interviews with Lords Melbourne, 
Howick, and Glenelg, during the last twelvemonth. From this it ap- 
peared, that at first Lords Melbourne and Howick had given decided 
encouragement to the project ; then thwarted it; and so on, backwards 
and forwards, till at last Lord Glenelg, finding the Association ready 
to act upon every reasonable suggestion of the Government, hit upon a 
condition which he knew could not be complied with—namely, that 
they should become a joint stock company. Mr. Baring showed that 
the principle on which it was proposed to colonize New Zealand could 
not be put into successful operation by a trading company, whose first 
object must be the purchase and sale of land with a view to profit. It 
was curious that while Messrs. Coates and Beecham, in their pamphlets, 
vilified the Association as a joint stock company, the Government op- 
posed the bill because it did not constitute a joint stock company. 
What would the Government do of itself? 

“* Having made this statement of what passed between her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Association, I am led to inquire what remedy or what pallia- 
tive will this Government of expedients be induced to adopt? I can hardly 
think that the native Congress, recommended by Mr. Busby, with the 
adoption of collateral measures, such as the establishment of courts, &c.— 
none of which can be admitted without assuming the sovereignty they affect 
to disclaam—can be in their contemplation. They must know that no num- 
ber of Europeans are likely to submit to a legislative assembly at Waimate; 
and that by the time the Missionaries have made the first step in their constitu- 
tional education, half the population will have disappeared, and the White in- 
vader will have increased twentyfold. If they mean to plant factories at the 
bottom of every bay where Europeans resort, I would ask them to estimate the 

robable consequence of small communities without commerce, without com- 
Pined labour, arts, institutions, and religion, being grouped round twenty iso- 
lated points in the two islands. Let them look to Swan River, and the expense 
—I believe nearly 30,000/.—which that settlement of fifteen hundred persons 
entails upon the country; tothe chances of collisions with the natives, which 
weak and ill-ordered communities only serve to invite; to the irregular purchase 
and disposal of lands ; and to the thousand evils consequent upon their dissemi- 
nation. It may be objected to us, that the same difficulties will attend our 
enterprise, and that small communities would spring up which we could not 
control. Our answer is simple. Such communities would not be established. 
In the formation of a great European society, we should have all the advantages 
of high wages, increasing value of property, and, above all, protection to those 
who joined it. Commerce would centre at the point where supply and con- 
sumption are most certain ; and there would be no inducement to any one to re- 
sign the certain advantages of a civilized and growing community, to seek a 
dangerous and precarious livelihood where there could be no security of obtain- 
ing the commonest necessaries of life. Sir, I appeal to the House against the 
decision of her Majesty’s Ministers, with a full hope that we shall not appeal in 
vain in favour of a project fraught with advantages so important and so certain 
to the empire at large.” 

Sir Georce Grey opposed the motion; but avowed that he would 
not enter into any argument or detail upon the subject. He only rose 
to express his regret that Lord Howick was not present,* because he 
knew that Lord Howick had not given his assent to the principle of 
the bill accompanied by the details now printed and given to the world, 
as had been elsewhere asserted. The bill included every provision it 
was intended to exclude from the charter which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to grant. 

Sir Rosert Inctis rejoiced that Ministers had resolved to oppose 
the bill. Englishmen had no more right to colonize New Zealand 
than they had to colonize France; for New Zealand was an inde- 
pendent state, with which we had diplomatic relations, and whose flag 
British cruizers were ordered to respect— 

The real point at issue was this—whether, by a bill not brought in by her 
Majesty’s Government, any body of private gentlemen should be permitted, 
first to purchase and exercise the rights of sovereignty in a foreign country, 
and then to form laws at their pleasure for the country so acquired. He hoped 
that, by the concurrent opposition of both sides of the House, that small sec- 
tion of it which his honourable friend the Member for Thetford represented 
would be utterly defeated in this their scheme of transferring to themselves one 
of the brightest prerogatives of the British Crown. 

Mr. Hawes considered the Ministerial opposition to the bill as ill- 
timed, and inconsistent with good faith— 

The Secretary for the Colonies had, in Mr. Hawes’s hearing, said to a depu- 
tation which waited upon him, that he ‘ would not throw cold water” upon 
this project; and from that expression he had supposed that the noble Secre- 
tary had given it some sanction. He was very much surprised, therefore, at 
the opposition with which the Government now met the bill which was to 
carry that project into execution. This company was not one formed for pur- 
poses of trade and profit, or that was intended to afford the members of it the 
slightest pecuniary emolument. How did it happen that so much violent op- 
position was directed against this bill, while another bill founded on the same 
principles, and having a similar object, the South Australian Colonization 
Bill, had been suffered to pass with comparatively little opposition? That act 
was now working exceeding'y well, and ry ! answering the views of its pro- 
jectors. No objection had been taken to it by those who opposed the present 
measure; yet the chief difference between the two bills was, that the number of 
Cc issi s in the former was smaller. He earnestly hoped the House 





teract the gangrenous influence of the society of runaway sailore and p 
Convicts, which is daily augmenting in a frightful proportion? can they oppose 
any barrier to the vicious examp'e against which their precepts must struggle 
3B vain, or set any bounds to the profligacy and excesses which are. introducing 
disease and premature mortality into all the districts with which they are 
in contact? Are we not aware, Sir, that all the great religious reformers 
&moag barbarous nations have established their creeds by connecting its pre- 
epts with the material prosperity of those whom they wished to influence ; 

1m some cases, by making articles of faith many of those regulations ren- 

necessary by the habits, prejudices, and even the climate of the country 
to which they are adapted, and which with our purer religion and more 
Fational morality we should leave to. be provided for by human institutions ? 
Can they — that these poor savages will net connect the evil doings of 
these suppose 





adherents of the new religion with the tenets of their religion, | 


would allow the bill to pass the second reading, and he would willingly consent 
to any improvement in the details. He was not at all averse from surrounding 
the exercise of the powers of the Commissioners with every possible precaution 
»gainst abuse. . 

Mr. Guapsronr defended the Church Missionary Society from the 
charge of unduly authorizing the acquisition of land in New Zealand— 

It had been denied on the part of the Church Missionary Society that any 
instruction or permission had emanated from them which would justify the im- 
proper conduct complained of in their officers or dependents. Before this ac- 
cusation could be credited, it was necessary that the House should be in pos 
session of fuller information relative to the proceedings of the Society. 

® Lord Howick came in while'Sir George Grey was speaking. 
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question appeared to him to lie in a small compass. Neither those who op- 
posed the measure nor those who supported it seemed to him to make out a 
complete case. He thought that more was required to regulate our relations 
with the people of New Zealand than was thought necessary by the Church 
Missionary Society; but, on the other hand, whatever was . He. should be 
done under the strictest and most direct responsibility, by instruments under 
the immediate control of the Executive and of Parliament, and not by 
any intermediate body, removed from their superintendence and control. 
The honourable Member for Lambeth had referred to the South Australian Act, 
as being in its enactments almost identical with the present; but, though there 
might be some features of resemblance in the object of the measures and the 
machinery by which it was to be attained, the case to which the one applied was 
broadly distinguished from that now before the House, by various essential 
differences. The South Australian Act did not provide for the occupation of a 
country not previously under our dominion, and the dispossession of settled in- 
habitants, but for the apportionment of an extensive territory in a region already 
occupied by the Crown and by British subjects. With regard to the relations 
of the new settlers with the native inhabitants, the lands distributed to them 
were not oceupied by the aborigines to nearly the same extent as those pro- 
posed to be colonized in New Zealand. There was no evidence that the chiefs 
of New Zealand had parted with any of their rights of sovereignty ; and it be- 
hoved the louse to be extremely cautious how they consented to any scheme 
for dispossessing them by underhand means. 

How could the promoters of this scheme, who had taken it from the 
arena into which it had been introduced from a dread of the decision 
which an examination would lead to, expect to carry their project in 
opposition to the Government ?— 

He should wish Government to initiate some measure for the regulation of 
our concerns in New Zealand; but it was obvious that it was impossible to 
furce the present bill on Government, or to carry it without the assent and ap- 
probation of Government. Even if Government were not hostiie or neutral, 
it was impossible that the measure could be carried at present, looking to the 
period of the session, and considering that the most important measures of do- 
mestic policy had been abandoned from the impossibility of discussing them. 
There was no one subject that could engage the attention of the Legislature 
that demanded more circumspection. There was no exception to the unvary- 
ing and melancholy story of colonization. Whenever settlers from a people in 
an advanced stage of civilization came into contact with the aborigines of a 
barbarous country, the result was always prejudicial to both parties, and most 
dishcnourable to the superior. Before establishing a system founded on prin- 
ciples similar to those advocated by the supporters of this bill—before endea- 
vouring to meet the necessities of the case, which he admitted to exist—before 
instituting a plan of superintendence and control such as was to a certain ex- 
tent required—they had a most difficult task to perform, a work of labour 
which would require much examinatien and inquiry, and which it was totally 
hopeless to go into at this period of the session. 

Mr. Warp said that Mr. Gladstone appeared to rest his opposition 
to the bill on the insufliciency of the materials for legislation— 

Now, it was perfectly well known that Government had the most ample 
means of collecting information on the subject, and that a large stock 
of information as to emigration had actually been collected by former 
Governments, of which the present Administration had shown little anxiety 
to avail itself, Why should Government allow a fund of 200,000/. to 
accumulate in Australia, a burden to the colony, and conferring no advantage 
whatever on the mother country? The success of the system established by the 
South Australian Act had already proved the benefits resulting from the prin- 
ciple of making emigration support itself. That colony was nbygpie 
rapidly in the career of success ; and it was incredible that Government, wit 
such an example before their eyes, could remain blind to the advantages which 
would result from an extension of the system to other colonies. 

It was admitted by Mr. Gladstone that Ministers ought to establish 
something like a system of government in New Zealand: he would 
go further, and say that, as Christian legislators, they ought not for a 
moment to put off interference— 

The European visiters of New Zealand had entailed on it all the curses of 
civilization without its benefits. It was overrun with the very scum and refuse 
of our seamen. Two thousand lawless men, from our penal settlements, had 
planted themselves in the country, constantly fomenting broils and disturbances, 
and committing outrages which the Government of this country could not 


control, The Church Missionary Society had no power to repress these 
crimes: they might invoke the name of religion and justice, and denounce the 


guilt of the offenders; but such cfforts were vain. The object of the bill was to 
give protection to all living within the circle over which its provisions extended. 
When Mr, Gladstone said that we had no right to establish our sovereignty in 
New Zealand, would he show him what right they had to do so in Australia ? 
The aborigines of Australia might be an inferior race, but their rights as the 
inhabitants of an independent territory were the same. He would gladly give 
his aid in providing securities for the protection of the aborigines, and in ren- 
dering the control of the Home Government over the authorities proposed more 
strict and efficient. If the bill was defective in these particulars, it could be 
amended in Committee; but that could be no reason for rejecting it at this stage 
of its progress. 

From the interviews he had had with members of the Government, 
he had not expected the opposition given to this bill; ‘and he was much 
surprised by it— 

He had been present, and the noble lord the Secretary at War had been pre- 
sent, at un interview of the most encouraging nature which a deputation of the 
promoters of this measure hud with the noble lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. On that occasion, the principle on which the colonization of New 

* Zealand was to be conducted had been explained to the noble lords; who ex- 
pressed their concurrence. He was requested to arrange with the noble Secre- 
tary at War the details of a satisfactory plan ; and the suggestions of that noble 
lord had been incorporated in the proposed scheme. Most certainly, the prin- 
ciple on which the negotiation had been broken off was never mentioned by the 
noble lord at all; nor had it ever been hinted that the supporters of the plan 
should become a joint stock company, having a pecuniary interest in the success 
of the undertaking. It was not until great sacrifice of time, labour, and 
money had been made by those who had embarked in the undertaking, that the 
wish of Government to that effect was notified to those concerned. If they 
must become proprietors, their interest in that capacity would overbalance all 
other considerations, and they would become quite unfit to be intrusted with the 
exercise of those large powers necessary to insure the beneficial operation of the 
system. The Under Secretary for the Colonies had said that this was a bill to 
establish a joint stock company, ‘‘ trading with borrowed capital ;” but if the 
expression had been employed advisedly, it would seem that Sir George Grey 
could not understand the principle on which the society was proceeding. No 
trading in the case was contemplated ; the object was to institute a system of 

. emigration defraying its own expenses. The last persons who ought to oppose 
the bill were the members of the Administration. During the whole of his 

experience in public life, he had never known so much uncertainty, vacillation, 
or change of purpose, displayed by any Ministry, as was shown towards those 





connected with the undertaking ; whom he himself, relying on the { 
Government and their professions of good-will, had ben a party to deluding . 
Lord Howick said, that he had some right to complai ad 
“ : : Plain of the map 
ner in which Mr. Ward had mentioned the part he had taken with 
reference to this question. He never could have anticipated that b 
should have been charged with encouraging the promoters of the bi : 
or he should have brought down with him the letters which he h 
written on the subject. It was true, that Lord Melbourne had se 
to him, as having some knowledge of Colonial matters, to meet Me 
Baring and other promoters of the bill, in the place of Lord Glenelg. ‘ 

He accordingly attended. The gentlemen of the deputation took the = 
tunity to state their views to Lord Melbourne; but he must say, the statement 
they made was of the most vague and general kind; and of course no vie 
man could have thought of giving a decided opinion, on the moment . “es 
statement of that kind. What the Members of Government said was ys 
upon the statement, they did not see any objection to founding a colony in N 
Zealand; but it was added, that on two points it was indispensable that de 
Government should receive satisfaction previous to giving their consent to an 
measure of colonization—first, that the subjects of the Crown should not be 
inveigled intoembarking in any scheme by which their lives and property should 
be wantonly risked; and second, that security should be provided for doing full 
justice to the aborigines. These points, they were told, it was als slutely essential 
should be established before eveu the scheme could be suggested to the Govern. 
ment. He had, moreover, taken the trouble to point out to the Parties certain 
particulars, in regard to which the scheme, on the first design of it, was obvious] 
deficient. His honourable friend the Member for Sheffield had written to hin 
on the subject ; and he (Lord Howick) in reply, stated what were the views of 
Government, and what the securities and checks they thought absclutely essential 
His honourable friend said, “I am willing to make the bill just what you like,” 
Lord Howick’s answer was, ‘I never undertook to make a bill or to concoet a 
measure which should be unobjectionable; I only say, that having taken much 
interest in the affairs of the Colonies, I should be very glad to see a measure of 
satisfactory nature.” ‘Till within a very short time, he had invariably refused to 
take any part whatever in the affair. He had only pointed out what were the 
original deficiencies of the plan, which must be removed before it could be 
brought forward with any chance of success. This was the utmost limit of 
encouragement which he had ever given to the scheme; and the House would 
not be surprised at his present opposition to it, when he mentioned that those 
original defects were still in the bill at this moment. 

He had always insisted that Ministers should have a complete con. 
trol over the Commissioners ; but by the bill, the Commissioners were 
to be totally irresponsible, and irremoveable too, except by act of Par. 
liament. ite had understood that the promoters of the measure were 
prepared with large sums of their own, and did not require the sane. 
tion of Parliament to loans for carrying out the purposes of their act; 
and two or three months ago, when he first heard of the proposed loan, 
he declared it to be perfectly inadmissible. It had been said that the 
South Australian scheme had succeeded; but he doubted whether the 
South Australian plan had arrived at that stage of its ex'stence which 
justified the assertion of its success. Ministers were not unwilling to 
encourage the colonization of New Zealand— 

The Government was willing to ider, and, if p » Support a measure 
for colonizing New Zealand, which should have incorporated in it the two prin- 
ciples, first, of security against inveiglement of her Majesty’s subjects, and 
secondly, security for the observance of justice towards the aborigines. This 
was the extent of the promise given by Government. But this bill answered 
neither of these conditions; it afforded security neither to the subjects of the 
Crown nor to the natives of New Zealand. He did not wish to enter at length 
into details. Each clause, if possible, was more monstrous than the othr. On 
these grounds, therefore, and looking at the present state of business, he should 
cordially vote against the second reading. 

Mr. Hutt, in allusion to Lord Howick’s refe-ence to South Aus- 
tralia, took upon him, of his own knowledge as one of the Commis- 
sioners, to assert the successful progress of the colony— 

‘‘ Within less than eighteen months from the present moment, a colony has 
been planted on the heretofore desert shores of New Holland, which, to say 
nothing of the bevefits it has conferred on some thousand settlers—benefits un- 
denied and undeniable—has given large employment to the shipping, commer 
cial, and manufacturing interests of Great Britain. These benefits have been 
attained without any sacrifice of our public interests. No taxes have been paid 
by the people of England in order to settle or secure the colony of South 
Australia; for the name of that colony cannot be found upon the Estimates 
laid before the House of Commons. (‘* Hear, hear!”) And yet the colony is— 
I challenge contradiction when I say it—in a state of prosperity which sur- 
passes the expectations of its most friendly promoters. The most recent ac- 
counts represent Sovth Australia as exhibiting every economical evidence of a 
thriving, vigorous, and virtuous community. From all the neighbouring 
colonies settlers are arriving to fix themselves in the new province. Ships are 
almost daily entering port Adelaide—not from England only, but from India, 
from Sydney, Launceston, and Hobart Town. All the necessaries of life—a 
vital question in infant settlements—are nearly as cheap in the city of Adelaide 
as in any one of the Australian colonies; and nothing can exceed the ters of 
satisfaction in which labouring emigrants, sent out by the Commissioners, 
speak of their present situation and their future prospects. Yet the noble lord 
says that South Australia must not be quoted as a proof of the success of a self- 
supporting colony. It certainly is a colony which has never drawn upon the 
public purse to secure the happy state of things I have described ; for, while 
more than forty colonies are dependent on British funds for the maintenance 0 
their institutions, South Australia alone defrays all its own cost. (‘ Hear, 
hear, hear!”) Well, the noble lord says the colony is embarrassed with debt. 
Iam glad that the noble lord has named that subject in this House. 1 kaow 
that it has often been pretended, in places where I would not contradict the 
assertion, that South Australia must soon fall into the hands of the Col nial 
Office on account of its debt. I am obliged to the noble lord, therefore, for the 
opportunity he has afforded me of meeting that unfounded representation oa the 
floor of this House. Assuredly South Australia is in debt. It was not pos- 
sible to convey nearly four thousand persons across more than half the globe—a 
distance of fifteen thousand miles—and to provide for their settlement, govern- 
ment, and protection, without some expenditure; and as the colony had no 
revenue till it was formed, and it was to be a self-supporting colony, it vane 
necessary to anticipate, in some measure, its future resources. A debt be} 
60,000/. was incurred; and the experience of every day has demonstra 
the soundness of that policy which recommended such a procedure. — : od 
whole annual expenses of the colony, including the interest of the debt allu 
to, scarcely exceeds 15,000/.: to meet which,-there is the colonial te 
estimated at 5,000/., and the proceeds arising from the sale of land, ba 
- course of this year only .will probably amount to 50,0004. (“\ Hear, 

ear /”*) ; 

Sir Grorce Grey— I beg pardon: the proceeds of tle laid sae are aP* 
plicable only to purposes of emigration.” 
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Mr. Hutr—“ The Under Secretary for the Colonies means to tell the House, 
that the funds derived from the sale of lands in the colony are exclusively the 
pr rty of the emigration department. Well, then, the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies has either not read, or does not understand, the provisions of the 
pill under which South Australia is founded—a colony to which he has never 
appeared to me a fair or candid opponent. For the South Australian Act ex- 
ressly provides, that the money derived from the sale of lands shall be a 
security for the money raised by loan. (Zo this Lord Howick signified his 
assent. ) Well, then; to such an expenditure of 15,000/. per annum for the 
exigencies of the colony, you have obviously not only ample funds, but probably 
40,0001. in addition to expend on purposes of emigration, and that in the 
second year of the colony’s existence. Will the noble lord, or the Under Sec- 
retary for the Colonies, point out to me any other dependency of the 
British Crown in a similar situation? (“ Hear, hear!” 1 say, then, 
that my honourable friend referred with ample reason to the experience 
of South Australia in favour of founding a similar colony in New Zealand. 
The honourable Member for Newark, has said wiuch about the evils which 
would accrue to the aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand from the formation 
of such a colony among them. ‘This subject too has formed a favourite theme 
for the clamour of the Missionaries. Let me refer you once more to South 
Australia: while there is no other instance in the history of the world, of a 
European people sitting down among Coloured tribes without bloodshed, vig- 
lence, and injustice, South Australia alone has treated the aborigines with uni- 
form kindness and humanity. And what is the consequence? While every 
other colony stands in need of military force to protect it from hostile aggres- 
sion, there is not a single soldier in the colony of South Australia! The 
colonists are entirely without any such defence; and what is more extraordi- 
nary, it would be quite useless if they hadit. For they have found in the prac- 
tice of moderation, justice, and benevolence, a security from the natives that 
all the bayonets of your military could never have given them.” ( Cheers.) 

Sir WattTrer JAMEs opposed the bill; and read something to show 
that we had acknowledged the independence of the New Zealand flag ! 

Mr. Vittiers, in a brief, logical, and pithy speech, of which not 
an outline appears in the daily newspapers, supported the second 
reading. 

Mr. Goutsurn objected to the extraordinary powers which the bill 
would confer on the Commissioners— 

There was, in the first instance, an unlimited power of taxation; then there 
was to be the right of importing timber duty-free,—which he much wondered 
at, when he recollected that many of those who supported this very measure 
were formerly vehement in condemning the policy which allowed of a reduced 
duty upon an inferior timber from Canada, to the partial exclusion of a better 
article of the kind from the North of Europe; and lastly, so jealous were the 
projectors of this scheme of the liberties of the people, that they had a clause 
in their bill by which they empowered themselves to make and establish such 
articles of war as they might think proper, and to set up martial law for the 
protection of the Government whenever they might think necessary. (Loud 
cries of “* Hear!” ) In his opinion, these were not matters of detail, but of 

rinciple; and he should therefore certainly oppose the second reading of the 
Fi which contained them. 

Mr. P. Howarp supported the bill. Lord Sanpon opposed it. 
Mr. Pease recanted his former support, on the ground that those ex- 
cellent men the Missionaries objected to the interference. After a 
brief reply from Mr. Barina, the House divided— 

For the second reading.......cccccccrccsssseesessee SZ 
Against it ..... 93 
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SEIZURE OF THE VIXEN. 


The House was occupied for several hours on Thursday with a dis- 
cussion respecting the scizure of the Vixen by the Russians. Sir 
STRATFORD CANNING moved— 

_“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the following allega- 
tions contained in the petition of Mr. George Bell and others,—namely, that 
the petitioners have suffered seriously in their interests and characters through 
the seizure of their vessel, the Vixen, and her cargo, by a Russian man of war 
in the Bay of Soujouk-Kalé; that the intention of the petitioner, George Bell, to 
send a vessel tu the coast of Circassia for the purpose of trading independently 
with the population of that coast, was previously made known to her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and had his approval and 
sanction ; and that the final arrangements for the vessel’s voyage were, before 
she sailed from Constantinople, communicated to and expressly sanctioned by 
her Majesty’s Representative at the Sublime Porte.” ‘ 

The speakers in support of the motion were Sir Srratrorp Can- 
ninc, Lord Stantey, and Sir Roserr Pret; and the arguments 
and statements they used were chiefly these. Mr. Bell, being desirous 
of trading to Circassia, and being aware that the Russian Government 
had notitied a blockade of the Circassian coast, applied to the Foreign 
Office to ascertain whether the blockade was recognized by this country. 
He received a reply through Mr. Strangways, to the effect that all no- 
tifications of blockades recognized by the British Government were 
published in the Gazette; and to the Gazette Mr. Strangways referred 
Mr. Bell for information. As there was no notice of the blockade in 
the Gazette, Mr. Bell concluded that it was not recognized by the 
Government. In reply to another inquiry from Mr. Bell, a similar 
answer was returned. Mr. Bell sent his vessel to the Black Sea; 
but before it finally proceeded to the Circassian coast, Mr. James Bell, 
who was supercargo, had communications with Lord Ponsonby, Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, and Mr. Urquhart, Secretary of the Km- 
bassy, who encouraged him to proceed on his voyage. Extracts were 
read from a correspondence of Mr. Urquhart with the Foreign Office, 
published in the Times of Wednesday, confirmatory of the state- 
ment that the voyage of the Vixen was countenanced by the Foreign 
Office. The publication of this correspondence was justifiable, because 
Lord Palmerston had misrepresented its character. The appointment of 
Mr. Urquhart to the place of Secretary was itself a symptom of the 
wish of Government to thwart the policy of Russia, for that gentle. 
man’s hostility to Russia was notorious. The Vixen was seized and 
confiscated, and no redress obtained or asked for by Lord Palmerston ; 
who indirectly at home, and directly by his agents, for whose proceed- 
ings he was responsible, had encouraged Mr. Bell to prosecute his 
voyage. It was contended that Lord Palmerston’s conduct in this 
Matter indicated neglect of the commercial interests of the country, 
and a culpable indifference to the progress of Russian power, espe- 
cially as It was a matter of great doubt whether Russia was in actual 
Possession of Soudjouk Kalé at the time of the seizure of the Vixen. 

Dr. Lusutnctoy, Lord Patmerston, and Lord Joun Russet 


of the risk he :an with his vesse’ of 15) tons burden laden with :a :— 
for that was the amount of th» loss incurred. No direct reply was 
given to his inquiries, because it would have been manifestly inexpe- 
dient to decide so important a question on so small an interest. Hed 
the reply been to the effect that the Russian blockade was illegal, and 
that Mr. Bell might rely on the protection of the British Government, 
then the consequence might bave been an open rupture with Russia, 
which it was certainly not right to hazard: if, on the contrary, the 
legality of the Russian blockade had been admitted, then the claim of 
Russia toa large tract of territory would have been acknowledged ; 
which territory she was not known actually to hold, and which it was 
desirable to keep out of her hands. As to the personal responsibility 
of the Foreign Secretary for all that his subordinates at home or abroad 
might say or do, Lord Palmerston utterly denied that it existed. Mr. 
Bell, however, had been warned by Lord Ponsonby of the risk he ran. 
Mr. Urquhart’s conduct was disapproved of, and he had been recalled ; 
and he was highly blameable in publishing the letter in the Times ; 
neither was it becoming in Sir Stratford Canning to make use of the 
information it supplied. Mr. Bell's cargo was salt, which he knew 
to be a forbidden article of import; so that he endeavoured to intro- 
duce a contraband article into a blockaded port. The claim of Russia 
to the territory rested on very fair grounds; and could not be set aside, 
though it could not be acknowledged, in the summary way Mr. Bell 
expected. The motion was impolitic: if Mr. Bell and his supporters 
were right, there was a case for war against Russia—if Russia was in 
the right, then Mr. Bell must suffer the consequences of his own act. 
There was a good deal of debate respecting the right of Russia te 
the portion of the Circassian coast which she blockaded ; and old treaties 
between Russia and Turkey were referred to for the purpose of 
settling the question; but it appears to remain in statu quo. 
The House divided— 

For Sir Stratford Canning’s motion ..........+ 
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Ministerial majority... 16 
Tue Civic War IN SpaAIn. 


On Tuesday, the Marquis of Lonponperry called the attention of 
the House of Lords to the Spanish policy of Ministers, the conduct of 
the civil war in Spain, and the treatment of the British Auxiliary 
Legion. Ina speech which oceupied nearly three hours in the delivery, 
Lord Londonde:ry laboured to prove that the interference of England 
in the Spanish quarrel was originally impolitic; that it had been pro- 
ductive of the worst consequences even to the Queen’s cause, which 
the Ministers espoused; and that it had been conducted in a way te 
tarnish the lustre of the British arms, and bring disgrace upon the na- 
tional character. He read many quotations from speeches and books, 
to prove that the treatment of the Legion by the Spanish Government 
had been infamous; and he maintained that it was in the power of the 
British Ministry to obtain payment of the Legion in full, as he disere- 
dited the statements which represented the Spanish treasury as empty. 
In all this mass of words, we find no fact or argument, possessing any 
interest, which has not been repeatedly advanced in previous debates 

; eae Dhan f nic concluded with a motion for naners. t% 
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show the cost of the Legion and the Marines to this country, and the 
number of the latter now engaged on the coast of Spain. 

Lord Me.zsourne had no objection to produce most of the papers 
moved for by Lord Londonderry, but would not give any statement of 
the Marines now employed in British vessels off the coast of Biscay. 
Neither could he produce returns of the arrears of pay due to the 
Legion, as they did not refer to any engagement of the British 
Government. He ridiculed the feeble and impotent motion with 
which Lord Londonderry had concluded a speech so strongly incul- 
patory of Ministers. He would not follow him into the details of 
his attack, especially those which were founded on letters and com- 
plaints of officers employed in the British Legion. He felt commi- 
seration for many of those persons; but he could not help recollect- 
ing, that efficers who served in Spain under the Duke of Wellington 
at the commencement of the Peninsular war were in the habit of 
sending home complaints of harsh treatment similar to those preferred 
by the officers who served under General Evans. The contest in 
which this country had interfered was not merely one which respected 
the succession to the throne of Spain— 

Vith respect to the general principles of the war, he could only say, that the 
policy he had pursued was the policy he conceived best calculated to secure the 
independence of Spain, the continuance of peace, and the safety of Great 
Britain. He would not go into the circumstances in which the war origi- 
nated—the will of Ferdinand, and the recognition of the Queen Regent, as up 
to that event, he believed, all were agreed, and none condemned the conduct of 
Government. Then came the Quadruple Treaty, followed by Don Carlos 
leaving Portugal, by his return from England, and the commencement of the 
war in the Basque Provinces. The great object of England was to put an end 
to the war, although at the time the opinions of Europe were very various as te 
the propriety of interference. But the cause which then divided the European 
mind was not the mere fact of a disputed succession—it was the struggle of the 
two great principles of constitutional and arbitrary government; and he did 
not think that their permanent agitation tended much to the preservation of 
general harmony. At the same time, he felt himself bound to say, that, as far 
as his knowledge of the powers of Europe went, his conviction was that all 
shared in a desire for the preservation of peace, and all were willing to make 
every sacrifice consistent with their respective national interests to secure that 
important object. Some thought, however, that interference in the affairs of 
Spain had tended much to frustrate that object. He was not of that opinion, 
as he felt that England was deeply interested in the welfare of Spain, and that it 
was of the greatest possible importance to her to procure an immediate termina- 
tion of hostilities in that country. For that purpose, he had adopted measures 
which he did not now pretend to say were not somewhat liable to objection—or 
that they had turned out as successful as might natura!ly have been anticipated, 

Lord Lynpuurst referred to the grandiloquent prophecies of Lord 
Palmerston and other Ministers— 

The Foreign Secretary was so confident of the success of General Evans 
in —— down what he termed the bands of Don Carlos, that he sent an order 
to her Majesty’s ships stationed on the coast of Spain to refuse him admission 
should he present himself as a fugitive. Let them compare the state of the 
fortunes of Don Carlos at the time of the predictions which had been referred 











Opposed the motion. They alleged, that Mr. Bell was perfectly aware 
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altogether disappeared ; and with the exception of the city of Valentia, the en- 

tire of the provmee in which it was situate was in the Lents of Don Carlos. 

The province of Upper Arragon was in his hands likewise, as was also the 

whole of Catalonia. As the noble lord at the head of the administration of the 

Foreign Affairs of this country had staked his reputation upon the sagacity of his 

wews with respect to Spain, and the justness of his predictions regarding what 

would happen in that country, he would wish that Lord Melbourne would take 
the trouble to compare that state of things which was the basis of that noble 

Terd’s predictions with the state of things which prevailed now. For his own part, 

he was one of those who had always condemned interference in the domestic 

qparrels of Spain, and intervention in the intestine struggle which was unhappily 
gorng on in that country. He thought such intervention unwise and uncalled for, 
and not an intervention which could have been justified in reference to any 
sound views of the interests of Great Britain. He thought such intervention 
to be most unwise in any case; but he thought such intervention still more un- 
wise and still more unjustifiable and unwarranted on the part of those whom 
he recollected to have been, in the earlier period of his life, loud in their de- 
elamations and condemnation of interference in the domestic affairs of other 
mations. But, if such an intervention took place at all, he would ask their 

Lordships whether it ought not to be carried on in a manner and in a form be 

eoming the character, the dignity, and the ancient renown of this country? 

One of the justifications of this intervention was, that we interfered for the 

arpose of aiding in the endeavour to establish the principles of liberty in Spain. 

interference had been over and over again justified on these grounds. But 
in what way had Lord Melbourne and his colleagues shown their attachment 
te the principles of liberty in Spain? Why, they had done so by sending out 
a:body of troops to attack people as attached to their liberty as we were our- 
selyes—people who were brave, hardy, and independeat—who possessed institu- 
tiens to which they were as much attached as we were to our own—institutions 
which they valued as free institutions, and to which they were attached by 
principle, by habit, and by feeling. He thought this intervention most unwar- 
saptable. Of all despotisms, that was the worst and most tyrannical which at- 
tempted to force upon a people institutions to which they were averse, and for 
which they were unfitted. tt was always the best course, and one most conso- 
gant with wisdom and sound policy, not to attempt to frame and discipline men 
to institutions, but to frame and accommodate the institutions to the men for 
whom they were intended. 

He contended that the military interference of this country had been 
Badly conducted. The troops sent to Spain ought to have been highly 
diseiplined, considering the character of the warfare in which they were 
about to engage ; and their commander should have been a person of 
great experience. 

The Earl of Carnarvon. also condemned the Spanish policy of 
Ministers, and expressed his extreme regret that the civil war in Spain 
had been conducted with so much barbarity. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne said that Lord Lyndhurst had spoken 
as if some “‘dire catastrophe” had afilicted the Government of the 
Queen of Spain— 

Here Lord Lynpuvrst interrupted Lord Lansdowne, and a long 
altercation ensued. 

Lord Lynpuurst—“ I used the one word, and not the other, but not in the 
sense the noble Marquis assumes.” 

The Marquis of Lanspowne—*“ All I can say, my Lords, is, that my at- 
tention was called particularly to the word ‘ catastrophe.’ ” 

Lord Lynpuurst—* Well, but what becomes of the word ¢ dire?” 

The Maiquis of Lanspowne— I did not certainly, hear the noble and 
kearned lord use the word ‘dire,’ though I did distinctly the word ‘catas- 
frophe.’” 

Lord Lynpnurst—“ I used the word ‘ catastrophe,’ my Lords, at the 
ee of my speech, as denoting termination, in the classical sense of that 
word.” 

The Marquis of Lanspowne (with warmth)—“ My Lords, I accept the 
explanation of the noble and learned lord; and ask your Lordships, whether the 
termination that has taken place can be regarded as a dire catastrophe? ” 

Lord Ly xpuurst—“ I say, my Lords, I did not use the word catastrophe 
in the sense the noble Marquis seems to suppose. 1 did not use the word dire 
at all; and I employed the word catastrophe to indicate a mere termination or 
winding-up, as the catastrophe of a drama, for instance.” 

The Marquis of Lanspowne (with great vehemence both of voice and ges- 
ticvlation, and amidst cries of “ Order, order !”)—‘ My Lords, I thought the 
zoble and learned lord had risen to order, and not to interrupt me; and I gave 
him the opportunity of doing so, but 1 now tell him that I wiil not give way 
te him again.” 

Lord Lynpuurst—“ My Lords, I thought the noble Marquis had put a 
question to me, and wished that I should answer it.” 

The Marquis of Lanspowne (apparently much excited, and with increased 
vehemence)—‘ My Lords, I appeal to you whether the noble and learned lord 
is not out of order?” (Cries of Order, order !”) 

Lord Lynpuurst (interrupting)—‘ My Lords, I must deny that I have 
@one any thing more than is common in your Lordships’ House.” (Renewed 
eries of ‘* Ordey, order !”) 

The Marquis of LanspowNe—“ Yes, common, but common only by per- 
mission. The noble and learned lord has thought fit to interrupt me in my 
speech, although he would have had an opportunity of explaining any thing he 
wished when I had done; and I will not admit that either the noble and 
fearned lord, or any other member of your Lordships’ House, has any 
such right as that of interrupting me when I am addressing your Lordships. 
My Lords, I will not submit to be so interrupted by the noble and learned 
lord ; for, however learned he may be, I know of no rule of your Lordships’ 
House which enables either the noble and learned lord, or any other of your 
Rordships, to interrupt against his will a person who is in the act of speaking, 
and the more er as the noble and learned lord will have an opportunity 
of addressing to your Lordships any observations he may have to make on what 
has fallen from me when I have concluded what I have got to say. When I 
aat down, I did so for the purpose of affording the noble and learned lord an 
epportunity of speaking to order; but he did not do so, and I now repeat that 
RB will not give way to him again.” 

Lord Lynpnurst—* The noble Marquis may just do as he thinks proper.” 
The Marquis of LanspowNe (with increased vehemence)—“ The noble and 
teerned Jord has thought fit to interrupt me again; I es 

Lord Lynpuurst-—“ What I rose for wes to say, that I never uttered the 
word ‘dire.’ Had I not a right, my Lords, to take care that the noble Marquis 
@d not misrepresent what I had said ? ” 

The Marquis of Lanspowne (still apparently under the influence of strong 
feelings )—“ I will not, my Lords, submit to be thus interrupted by the noble 
and learned lord. Isatdown, my lords, thinking the noble and learned lord wished 
to speak to order. The noble and learned lord did not avail himself of the op- 

tunity I afforded to him, but, on the contrary, when I got up again the noble 
and learned lord interrupted me. 1 contend, my Lords, that according to the 
sages of your Lordships’ House, the noble and learned lord was not justified in 
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a general defence of the Spanish policy of Ministers, and maintained 
that the greatest objects had been effected by the smallest means. This 
Lord Lyndhurst called a “ miserable and peddling policy :” doubtless 
Lord Lyndhurst would have acted on a contrary system, and effected 
the smallest objects by the greatest possible expenditure. 


The Duke of Wettineton felt that he should be expected to state 
his opinion on the question under discussion. He believed that it was 
in support of certain principles of government that Ministers had in. 
terfered—not to preserve the succession to the throne of Spain ing 
legal and legitimate line. He contended that this country had no 
right to interfere to regulate the succession to the throne of Spain, or 
to support any set of political opinions. Their interference had not 
at all assisted the Queen of Spain— 

When Don Carlos went to Spain, in the summer of 1834, there were not 
three battalions in arms in that country in his favour. That he positively 
stated asa fact. But, on the contrary, in the space of forty leagues there were 
forty fortified posts in possession of the Queen’s troops. hat was a positive 
fact ; and he said that in the year 1835, when the armistice was negotiated, when 
the exchange of prisoners had been negotiated by Lord Eliot, Don Carlos was 
in a state superior to the Queen’s forces, who were obliged to take up a Position 
on the right of the Ebro. That was to say, that between the interval of time 
he had mentioned—and this was a positive fact upon which the House might 
rely, and to which he pledged his reputation—that between the summer of 
1834 and the period at which the exchange of prisoners was agreed upon in 
1835, thit was in the course of a very few months, the superiority had been 
gained by Don Carlos in that part of the country; and he had taken up sucha 
position that the Queen’s troops had felt themselves compelled to abandon all 
the fortified posts, and, he must add, had very wisely abandoned them, because 
they found they could not march to their relief through the country. That was 
a positive fact, and it was a fact not to be forgotten, with respect to the present 
contest in Spain. 

The expedition of the Legion had been an utter failure— 

The Legion had cost the Spanish Government an enormous sum of money, 
Great expectations had been raised respecting it, and not one of them had been 
fulfilled. When the Legion went to Spain, the Queen of Spain’s army was in 
all the provinces with the exception of Biscay and Navarre. Her Government 
was established in all parts of Spain excepting these places. Excepting them, 
all other places might be said to be in a state of tranquillity. Could not, then, 
the Queen of Spain carry on war unless she got ten thousand Isle-of-Dogs men 
and also a legion from France? If the Spanish Government had asked for ofti- 
cers or for arms, or for money, or for artillery, he should not have been sur- 
prised, as he knew well the manner in which the Spanish arsenals were sup- 
plied. But asking for ten thousand men from England to destroy Don Carlos, 
was not to be seriously thought of. The object was uot to bring ten thousand 
or fifteen thousand, or twenty thousand irto action, but to bring the red coats, 
and the blue coats, the French and the English troops, into the contest. For 
this purpose volunteers were procured. It was merely to produce an effect. 
The consequence was, however, that the influence which this country ought 
to have was lost. That influence could be exercised only by attending to the 
principles of strict neutrality and justice. It was by strict attention to 
treaties, and by adhering faithfully to them, that they could hope to exercise an 
influence over two contending parties. 

The Earl of Minto contended, that the Duke of Wellington's 
advice could not be followed without a breach of the Quadruple 
Treaty. As for the withdrawal of the naval force from the coast of 
Spain, it could not be done without a great sacrifice of British inte- 
rests. 
Lord Ripon said, that the country was in such a piebald situation, 
that it was impossible to say whether it was at war or not. 
Lord Londonderry’s motion, with some alteration by Lord MEL- 
BOURNE, Was agreed to. 

MIscELLANEOUS. 
Tue Irtsn Poor Bits. was recommitted in the Lords on Thurs. 
day, and several minor ameudments carried. The Committee pro- 
ceeded as far as the 63d clause, when the House resumed. 


Canava. Lord Gosrorp presented a petition from the Bishop, 
Vicars- General, and Catholic clergy in the district of Quebec, praying 
that the entire country might not suffer for the misconduct of a small 
portion of it. Lord Gosford said he could bear testimony to the truth 
of the statement that only a small portion of the country was tainted 
with disloyalty. ‘Che petitioners stated their abhorrence of the union 
of the two provinces; and Lord Gosford also agreed with them as to 
the impolicy of such a measure. 

Lord Broucuam rejoiced at having Lord Gosford’s testimony to the 
loyalty of the great body of the Canadians— 

It only confirmed his recorded opinion; he hoped that he should have the 
support of the noble earl if he should call upon their Lordships to avail them- 
selves of a clause in the Canada Bill enabling the Legislature to repeal the bill 
in the present session, and that the “ dictatorial mission,” which had been sent 
out to Canada when the inhabitants appeared to be so loyal, should be repealed.’ 
( Laughter.) 

Scotcu Burcus. Mr. Fox Maur, on Monday, moved the second 
reading of the Parliamentary Burgh Bill. The motion was opposed 
by Sir GgEorce Crerx, Mr. Co.quuoun, and Sir Wittram Rak; 
chiefly on the ground that it would reduce the Municipal franchise 
from 10/. to 5i., which alteration would lead to the reduction of the 
Parliamentary franchise. Lord Advocate Murray denied that such 
was the intention of the bill; and Mr. Roserr Srevarr stated that 
the real object of the measure was to enable corporations to impose 4 
borough rate for municipal purposes— 

There was a number of burghs in Scotland in which corporations existed 
where magistrates were put to great expense, but had not the means of de- 
fraying it. He would ask the House, what inducement was held out to the 
gentry of Scotland, who had assumed the situation of magistrates or council- 
lors, if they were not allowed to reimburse themselves in the expenses the 

were put to, in order to carry into execution the intentions of the Legislature: 
In the present position of affairs in Scotland, it was impossible to find, with 4 
101. franchise, fit and proper persons to fill the corporate offices. In the dis- 
trict of burghs which he had the honour to represent, it had been found actually 
necessary to abolish the burgess-rates, in order to obtain fit and proper persons 
to fill the offices; and he would ask the House whether, in that state of things, 
it was not fit, therefore, to reduce the franchise in the way proposed ? 

The bill was read a second time, by a majority of 88 to 59; and or- 
dered to be committed on Monday next. 


Tue Party Processions Britt, which has for its object the effec- 
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py a vote of 74 to 10; notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of 
sr Rosert Bateson and Colonel SistHorPe. 

Tue Bexerices Piurarity Bitt was read a third time, on the 
motion of Lord Joun Russett. Some clauses were added to the bill 
by way of “ riders,” and it was passed. 

InisH TiTHES. Lord Joun Russet postponed the second reading 
of the Irish Tithe Bill till Friday; and Mr. Warp gave notice, that 
upon the motion for going into Committee, he should move the follow- 
ing resolutions— 

« That whereas, on the 3d of April 1835, this House agreed to the follow- 
ing resolution : 

% ¢ That this House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
4n order to consider the present state of the Church Establishment in Ireland, 
with the view of applying any surplus of the revenues not required for the 
spiritual care of its members to the general education of all classes of the 
people, without distinction of religious persuasion.’ 

« And whereas, on the 7th of April 1835, this House agreed to a second 
resolution, stating, 

«¢ ¢ That it is the opinion of this House that no measure upon the subject of 
tithes in Ireland can lead to a satisfactory and final adjustment, which does not 
embody the principle contained in the foregoing resolution.’ 

« And = yg on the 2Ist of July 1835, on going into Committee upon 
the Irish Tithes Bill, the House refused to assent to an instruction to the Com- 
mittee, the object of which was ‘ to divide the bill into two bills,’ because in- 
consistent with the preceding resolutions : 

«‘ And whereas, on the 4th of June 1836, the House rejected an amendment 

roposed upon the second reading of the Irish Tithes Bill of that session, to the 
effect * That leave be given to bring in a bill for the conversion of tithe compo- 
sition into rent-charges, and for the redemption thereof, and for the better dis- 
tribution of ecclesiastical revenues in Ireland :’ 

«¢ And whereas, on the 17th of May last, in this present Parliament of 1838, 
this House refused to rescind the resolutions of 1835, which, consequently, re- 
main upon its journals— 

“ It be an instruction to the Committee to make provision, in the present 
bill, for giving effect to these resolutions, by proceeding to a better distribution 
‘of ecclesiastical property in Ireland, and by appropriating the surplus revenues 
of the present Church Establishment, not required for the spiritual care of its 
‘members, to the moral and religious education of all classes of the people, with- 

out distinction of religious persuasion.” 

ConTROVERTED Ecections Birt. Sir Rozert Peer, on Wednes- 
day, after some conversation with Lord Joun Russett, fixed Wed- 
nesday the 4th of July for the discussion of this bill; and Lord 
Manon gave notice, that he should on that day propose the establish- 
ment of a tribunal, not consisting of Members of Parliament, for the 
trial of election petitions. 

Tue Scotcu SMatt Dents BItt was recommitted, on the motion 
of Lord Advocate Murray, by the casting-vote of the Speaker; the 
numbers on a division being 111 and 111. The Lord Advocate moved 
to reduce the jurisdiction of the Court from 100/. scots to 5/. sterling: 
for the motion 110, against it 119. The other clauses were agreed to, 
and the bill was “ reported ;” and ordered to a third reading on the 
ilth of July. 

OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. On the motion of Mr. PLumprae, 
the House “‘ considered” the report on his Lord’s Day Bill. But after 
a long discussion, even the first clause was not passed, in consequence 


of the repeated divisions on amendments and motions to adjourn, 


which were negatived by small majorities. At length Mr. PLumprre 
consented, at half-past two in the morning, that the chairman should 
“report progress.” The most strenuous opponents of the bill were 
Mr. Warp, Mr. Leaver, Mr. Joun Jervis, Mr. Grore, Sir Ro- 
Bert Roire, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Vernon Smitu, Sir Epwarp Svue- 
DEN, and Mr. Vittiers. It was supported by Sir Rozerr Inc is, 
Mr. Kemsie, Mr. Gou.surn, and Lord Sanpon. 


Tue Coronation. The Speaker informed the House, that the 
Queen had ordered a gallery to be prepared in Westminster Abbey for 
the accommodation of Members at the Coronation; and on the motion 
of Lord Joun Russe t, a Select Committee was appointed, 

“ To confer with her Majesty’s Surveyor-General as to the manner in which 
the Members of the House could be best accommodated at the Coronation, and 
as to the going to and returning from the Abbey of Westminster, and also as to 
what order should be observed therein.” 

On Thursday, Mr. Sprinc Rice presented the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to confer with the Surveyor-General. It stated that 

,_ The Committee had viewed the gallery and seats erected for the accommoda- 
tion of this House in Westminster Abbey, and had found them very convenient ; 
and that they had been assured by Sir Benjamin Stephenson, one of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Works, that the same were perfectly strong and safe, 
and capable of receiving 613 persons. The Committee had resolved— 

“‘ That it will be expedient that the House should assemble at eight of the 
clock in the morning of the day of her Majesty’s coronation; and that the 
Members should attend in Court dresses, out of mourning, and that they enter 
by the great gate of Westminster Hall. 

“That, to secure free passage for the carriages of the Members, Mr. 
Speaker be requested to issue Kickete to such Members as shall apply for the 
same. 

‘* That the names of the counties of the United Kingdom be put into a glass ; 
and that after Mr. Speaker shall have left the chair, the same be drawn by the 
Clerk; and that no Member do presume to go out of the House until the 
county for which he serves shall have been called; and that, for the more 
Tegular proceedings of the Members, Mr. Speaker be requested to stay, after he 
shall have left the chair, till all the Members shall have proceeded in the order 
according to which their counties have been called. 

“‘ That no Member of this House do remain in or do cross or pass through 
any part of the passages leading from the door of the lobby of the House to the 
gallery prepared for the Members in Westminster Abbey; and that the Ser- 
Seant-at-arms do keep the said passages clear of Members. 

“« That the Sergeant-at-arms do precede the Members, and 
their seats in the Abbey. 

.* That when the Members go to the Abbey, they proceed two a-breast, 
without crowding, through the Members’ waiting-rooms, across St. Margaret's 
Street, tv the Abbey-door in Poet’s Corner, under a covered way, and so to the 
gallery prepared for their accommodation over the altar in the Abbey ; and that 
they return by the same way to the House. 

d “ That after nine of the clock in the morning, the passage to the Abbey by 
Poet’s Corner be kept clear for the exclusive use of the Members of the House 
Commons, until they shall have passed to their seats; and again, after 
fe solemnity shall have been concluded, until they sball have returned to the 

use.” 


duct them to 





Che Court. 

Turs has been a busy week at Court. On Monday evening, the Queen 
gave a grand state ball at the New Palace. The dancing commenced at 
half. past ten; her Majesty having Prince George of Cambridge for her 
partner in the first quadrille; she afterwards danced with the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, and Lord Ward. At one 
o’clock the company went to supper; after which dancing was resumed, 
and kept up till four o’clock. 

On Tuesday, the Queen held a Court; at which the Marquis de 
Brignole, Ambassador Extraordinary from the King of Sardinia, was 
introduced by Lord Palmerston. In the afternoon, her Majesty, at- 
tended by Lady Mulgrave, Miss Pitt, and the Baroness Lebzen, took 
an airing in the Parks. 

The most numerously attended Levee of the season was held at St. 
James’s Palace on Wednesday, to celebrate the anniversary of her 
Majesty’s accession to the throne. The crowd was very great, and 
many persons were obliged to return without obtaining an opportunity 
of paying their respects to the Queen. 

On Thursday, her Majesty held a Drawing-room. The company 
comprised all the members of the Royal Family, the Foreign Am- 
bassadors, and most of the principal nobility and gentry now in town. 
The description of the ladies’ dresses occupies eleven columns of the 
Morning Post; and that light of the fashionable world apologizes for 
omitting matter of the same description sufficient to fill several columns 
more. 

Yesterday afternoon, the Duke De Nemours arrived at the Palace, 
and was presented to the Queen by Lord Palmerston. 

In the evening, her Majesty gave a concert to a splendid company. 
The performers were the chief singers from the Italian Opera; the 
music from Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti. 


Che Metropolis. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Mr. 
Powell inquired whether the Lord Mayor had received a card for the 
Coronation? Sir John Cowan replied, that 

He had about two hours ago received a communication, enclosing two cards, 
the one for the Lord Mayor, and the other to be filled up with the name of the 
Lady Mayoress or any other lady. The latter was the ordinary ticket of an 
Alderman’s lady ; and it struck him that, as the Lord Mayor was not only a 
member of the Privy Council, but had had the honour of being Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the city of London when her Majesty honoured the City with her 

resence, and had subsequently received a distinguished honour at the hands of 
a Majesty, an oversight was committed in not transmitting to him a ticket 
expressly inviting the Lady Mayoress. He was not exactly aware of the custom 
on such occasions, but he was resolved to remonstrate with the Earl Marshal on 
the subject. 

Aldermon Wood said, that the seats reserved for the Aldermen and 
their ladies were in a very eligible part of the Abbey. 

Ata meeting of the Committee for erecting a monument to Nelson 
in Trafalgar Square, held at the Freemason’s Tavern on the 16th 
instant, numerous subscriptions were announced, including one from 
the Queen of 500/., 200/. from Queen Adelaide, and the same sum 
from the Dukes of Wellington and Buccleuch. 

Yesterday, a church-rate of 2d. in the pound was carried, by a ma- 
jority of 418 to 351, in the parish of Christ Church, Surry—tamous, 
hitherto, for successfully resisting the impost. 





In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday, an action to recover the 
amount of a bill alleged to be due from the Honourable George Nor- 
ton to Emmett and Co., livery-stable-keepers, for carriages and horses 
supplied to Mrs. Norton, came on for trial. The whole amount 
the plaintiffs sought to recover was 142/., for a period of ten months 
from March 1837 te January 1838. Mr. Norton had paid 734i. into 
court, and refused any further payment; on the ground that the sum 
was quite as much as a person of his income could afford his wife for 
ten months’ coach-bire. It appeared that Mrs. Norton, who now 
lives in Bolton Street with her uncle, Mr. Sheridan, had frequently 
visited her husband at the Lambeth Street Office, and her children at 
Mr. Norton’s residence, in hired carriages. On one occasion Mr. Norton 
pushed her out of the house. Mrs. Norton had been in delicate health, 
and required carriage exercise. She frequently went with her sister, 
Lady Seymour, or her brother, Mr. Sheridan, to parties at Blackwall, 
Richmond, and Greenwich. Mr. Norton’s net income was not more 
than 1,200 a year; out of which he allowed his wife 400/. a year, and 
she had a pension of 50/. a year herself. Attempts had been made to 
reconcile the parties ; and letters from Mr. Norton were read, in which 
he addressed his wife in terms of affection. 

Lord Abinger left it to the Jury to say whether, under the circum- 
stances of the case, Mr. Norton ought to pay 1422. for ten months” 
coach-hire for his wife—whether that was a proper expenditure con- 
sidering their circumstances— 

The late Dean Swift, in his Advice to Servants, had told the butler, as his 
master had 1,000/. a year, he ought to see that he spent it all in wine; and so 
on through the whole corps of domestics, who were each and all recommended 
to spend the whole amount of their master’s income. If this maxim were to 
be put in force between the plaintiffs and Mr. Norton, the result would be 
ruinous to the latter gentleman. 


Verdict for the defendant. 


A duel was fought on Saturday morning between Lord Castlereagh 
and M. Gerard De Melcy, husband of Madame Grisi. The Morning 
Post of Monday supplied a long and grandiose account of the whole 
affair: from which we learn, that Lord Castlereagh had made himself 
conspicuous in his applause of Madame Grisi from the ‘omnibus 
box” at the Italian Opera, had been in the habit of paying her marked 
attention in company, and frequently exhibited himself on horseback 
before her residence in Regent Street; at length, on Tuesday or 
Wednesday last week, he sent her a declaration of attachment, in a 
letter, which M. De Melcy, whose suspicions were awakened, inter- 
cepted. M. De Melcy called twice upon Lord Castlereagh, who was 
at Ascot, and finally left a letter with a demand of “satisfaction.” 
Lord Castlereagh, on his return from Ascot on Friday, lost no time in 
visiting M. De Melcy, to assure him that his wife had not in any way 





encouraged him, and that he was ready to make the most handsome 
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apology. The hi:band would take no apology, baving resolved upon 
aduel. Arrangenents were accordingly made by Mr. Bentinck for 
Lord Castlereegh, and M. Cottreau for M. De Melcy, for a meeting at 
Wormwood Scrubs, at half-past fouron Saturday morning. There was 
some difficulty in settling the mode of fighting; M. Cottreau insisted 
upon the French fashion, Mr. Bentinck on the English— 

*¢ In France, the challenger or the person aggrieved has the right to choose 
time, place, and weapons, while in England custom has given that privilege to 
the challenged. M. Cottreau, on behalf of his friend, was desirous that the 
sword should be appealed to, while Mr. Bentinck was equally anxious that 
pistols should decide the quarrel. Mr. Cottreau was not disposed to yield, 
until, being assured that Lord Castlereagh was not accustomed to swords, he 
waived that point, but still claimed his right of fighting with the pistol in the 
manner that weapon is resorted to in France. Our readers are aware that the 
French practice is to place the antagonists at forty paces distance, and to give them 
the privilege of walking up to fixed points eight paces from each other, and of 
firing either before or after arriving at those points. This M. Cottreau insisted 
on, in consideration of his abandonment of the sword; but Mr. Bentinck very 
properly told him that he could not answer for public opinion if a duel so fought 
‘was attended with any fatal result, and he prayed M. Cottreau, to agree to the 
old-fashioned English mode of equal chance, at twelve paces distant. M. 
Cottreau struggled hard for his right, but he agreed at Jength to submit himself 
to the customs of this country, and he undertook on behalf of M. De Melcy 
to fight with pistols, at the word of command, at twelve paces.” 

When the parties met at Wormwood Scrubbs, it was agreed that 
their own pistols should not be used ; and a pair was purchased from a 
gunsmith’s. In consequence of the delay thus caused, it was ten 
o'clock before the combatants took their ground, with a surgeon in 
attendance. Before the signal for firing, Lord Castlereagh put in to 
Mr. Cottreau’s hands a declaration of the entire innocence of Madame 
Grisi, who had not in any way encouraged him. The word “fire” 
was pronounced, and a handkerchief dropped—the appointed signals. 

«*M. De Melcy carried his pistol in a manner by which a surer aim is taken, 
but by which the person is wholly exposed, while Lord Castlereagh bore his in 
the form which gives some protection to the chest, but which is less effective in 
attack. They fired at the same instant. Lord Castlereagh’s ball did not take 
effect, while M. De Melcy’s passed through his antagonist’s right arm near the 
wrist, across the waistcoat, grazing the skin of the skeet, and leaving a track of 
blood. The noble lord was staggered by the blow; but in a second he shook 
off the faintness, and received the attentions of his friends with composure. It 
was feared at first that he was mortally wounded, as the train of blood across 
the chest was a formidable symptom ; but it was soon found that though his 
‘wrist was severely injured, his life was not in the least endangered. Most pro- 
bably he was saved by the position of his arm; for if the hand had been di- 
rected straight before him, the ball would have lodged in his breast. As it was, 
he has received a very severe wound ; which, it is to be hoped, will be attended 
with no serious result. 

** Mr. Bentinck, on seeing the condition of Lord Castlereagh, declared, that 
as his friend was wounded, the affair could not be carried further. ‘* Not for the 
present,” added M. De Meley, who had left his ground to give assistance to his 
wounded adversary. Mr. Bentinck hoped that the matter would altogether be 
at an end; for that the honour of M. De Melcy was fully satisfied, and the 
written declaration of Lord Castlereagh must be a sufficient vindication of Ma- 
dame Grisi. M. De Melcy said that he was not desirous of carrying his resent- 
ment any further. His wife had been insulted by a declaration being addressed 
toher. He had taken on himself the defence of his wife—ample satisfaction 
had been given—and he was ready to deciare that he would carry the affair no 
further. 

** The seconds then having stated in the usual form that both principals had 
conducted themselves fairly and honourably, Lord Castlereagh received every 
assistance at their hauds. He was catried t» the house of a peasaut, and there 
was attended by the surgeon who witnessed the proceedings.” 

Lord Castlereagh is doing well; the hurt being declared not dan- 
#erous—only a flesh wound. 





A Coroner’s Jury met at Shadwell on Saturday, to inquire into the 
circumstances attending the explosion on board of the Victoria steam 
ship. Mr. Clarkson appeared as counsel for the Hull Steam-packet 
Company. Several witnesses were examined. Thomas Smith, a coal- 
trimmer and fireman on board the Victoria, said that the vessel was 
Jaunched in 1837, and had only made three voyages ; that her engines did 
not work well during the last voyage, and that there was difficulty in 
getting up the steam. The principal engineer regulated the fires 
and the engine, the Captain having nothing to do with that department. 
The engine was stopped before the explosion took place; the noise 
was not very great, but hissing like that made by the turning of a top: 
the engine-room was filled with steam and boiling water, which caused 
the instant death of fourmen. ‘The Wilberforce passed aiter the ex- 
plosion. 

William Charles Ellis, Secretary to the British and Foreign School 
Society, described in written evidence the collision with the brig, and 
the explosion, but stated no new facts. He said that the Captain was 
not at all anxious to keep ahead of tne Wilberforce. 

Mr. Clarkson stated that the collier brig was the outer one of the 
tier, and one more than there ought to have been: she had been warned 
off by the proper authorities. 

Several witnesses spoke favourably of Captain Bell's activity and at- 
tention to his vessel; he did not attempt to race with the opposition 
packet. 

The Jury went on board the Victoria; and one of them, Mr. 
Young, an engincer and boiler-maker, having inspected the furnace end 
boiler, reported that be found a rent in it twelve inches long near the 
flue. The supply of water appeared to have been nearly cut cff. 

Captain Bell said, that new gratings had been put in the furnaces, 
before they left Hull for the last time, of a different construction to 
those generally in use, and that consequently he had found it difficult 
to procure steam. In his opinion, the men, determined to get steam 
somehow, had cut off the supply of water, and thus caused the explo- 
sion. ‘The other boilers were going, and were red hot when the explo- 
sion occurred. 

Mr. J. W. Hall said, that he was of opinion that the supply of 
water had been cut off by the men. In answer to a remark that the 
engine-room was narrow and confined, he said that more room could 
not be spared, as a great deal was needed for luggage. 

The Jury went on board another steam-boat lying alongside, and one 
of them observed that the engine-room was ‘as a palace to a cottage” 
compared with the Victoria's. The Jury were then discharged, with 
directions to meet again on Tuesday. On that day they reassembled 








accordingly, and viewed the body of James Asher, one of the wounded 
men, since dead. The Coroner read a paper containing suggestions to 
scientific men who might examine the vessel previously to giving eyj. 
dence; also a letter from a Mr. Hilditch of York, who said, that 
before the accident in March last, Mr. Holden, an engineer of Hull 
had assured him that the Victoria's machinery was not constructed on 
a safe principle. The inquest was then adjourned till such time as 
the Coroner shall reassemble the Jury. There have been altogether 
ten deaths occasioned by the accident. 





Hubbard has at length beén released from prison; there being no 
evidence to fix upon him the guilt of the murder of Eliza Grimwood, 
The letter signed ‘‘ John Walter Cavendish,” was characterized by the 
Magistrates as a malicious fabrication. Mr. M‘Millan, of Highbury 
positively denied being the author of it, and there seems to have been 
no sufficient reason for suspecting him. The Taunton Courier has the 
following paragraph respecting “ John Walter Cavendish.” The person 
mentioned under that name was probably some half-witted fellow, 
whose imagination had been worked upon by the newspaper accounts 
of the murder— 

“¢ A person decently dressed, about twenty-five years of age, and who said to a 
fellow passenger with whom he came outside the coach from Bridgewater to 
Taunton, that his name was John Walter Cavendish, and that he was an en. 
graver, from London, arrived in this town from London by the Bristol De. 
fiance coach, on Friday evening. During his progress from Bridgewater, he 
evinced extraordinary excitement, and more than once cried out * murder!’ 
On alighting at the Crown Inn, he requested to be shown to a bedroom; and 
such was his extreme nervousness, that he objected going into it unless accom. 
panied by Mr. Dyer, the landlord. When he got into the room, he looked 
under the bed, and searched every part of it. On Saturday, soon after the 
arrival of the post, he requested the perusal of a London newspaper, in which 
were some particulars of the letter sent to the Magistrates at the Police-office, 
under the name of John Walter Cavendish; immediately on the perusal of 
which, although he had previously intimated his intention of spending a few 
days in Taunton, under the name of ‘John Walters,’ he abruptly left the inn 
by the Bath coach inside, for Exeter.” 

There have been several floggings recently in the Twentieth Foot, 
stationed in the Tower, in consequence of repeated acts of insubordi- 
nation among the men, a great number of whom are mere striplings, 
beardless youths, supplied from the various depots to make up for the 
losses sustained by the regiment while in foreign service. Desertion, 
and absence without leave, have been frequent. One, on being asked 
his reason for absenting himself, said he had been to see his father and 
mother, whom he did not like to be away from long; and another said 
he had been home to feed his rabbits. During the past fortnight, some 
were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, varying from twenty 
to sixty days, with hard labour, and some to solitary confinement, 
Amongst them were two sergeants, who, in addition, were reduced to 
the rank of privates.— Globe. 





OFFICIAL PROGRAMME OF THE ‘STATE PROCESSION FROM THE QUEEN'S 
PALACE TO THE WEST GATE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON THE DAY 
OF HER MAJESTY’S CORONATION.” 
Trumpeters. 
A Squadron of Life Guards. 
Carriages of the Foreign Resident Ambassadors and Ministers, in the order in which 
they take precedence in this country— 
The Charge d’ Affaires of Mexico. 
The Chargé d’Affaires of Portugal. 
The Charge d’Affaires of Sweden, 
The Saxon Minister. 
The Hanoverian Minister, 
The Greek Minister. 
The Sardinian Minister. 
The Spanish Minister. 
The Minister from the United States. 
The Minister from the Netherlands. 
The Brazilian Minister, 
The Bavarian Minister, 
The Dauish Minister. 
The Belgian Minister. 
The Wurtemburg Minister. 
The Prussian Minister, 
adors and Ministers Extraordinary, in the order in 
‘ly report their arrival in this country— 
Ambassador Estraordinary from the Sultan. 
abassador Extraordinary from the King of the French. 
zuLa, Ambassador Extraordinary from the Queen of Portugal. 
enuotM, Ambassador Extraordinary from the King of Sweden, 
The Marquis pz Bai@no.e, Ambassador Extraordinary from the King of Sardinia, 
Count AvreNn, Ambassador Extraordinary from the King of Hanover. _ 
The Prince pe Purses, Ambassador Extraordinary from the King of Prussia, | 
The Marguis pE Mik oxrs, Ambassador Extraordinary from the Queen of Spain. 
The Baron pe Cavettex, Ambassador U-xtraordinary from the King of the Netherlands, 
The Prince Secu warnzenbenc, Ambassador Extraordinary from the Emperor of Austria, 
Count Srroganorr, Ambassador Extraordinary from the Emperor of Russia. 
The Privce pe Ligne, Ambassador Extraordinary from, the King of the Belg aus. 
Count Luporr, Ambassador Extraordinary from the King of the ‘Two Sicilies. 
The Turkish Ambassador. 
The French Ambassador, 
The Russian Ambassador. 
The Austrian Ambassador. 
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Under the Direction of one of the Queen's Equerries,’with two Assistants. 
Mouuted Band ofa Regiment of Household Brigade. 
Detachment of Life Guards, 

Carriages of the Branches of the Royal Family, with their respective Escorts— 
The Dutchess of Kent and Attendants, 

Tu her Royal Highness’s two Carriages, each drawn by Six Horses, 
With her proper Escort of Life Guards. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambripes and Attendants, 

In his Royal Highnesses two Carriages, each drawn by Six Horses, 
With his proper Escort of Life Guards. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester and Attendants, 

In her Royal Highness’s two Carriages, each drawn by Six Horses, 
With her proper Escort of Life Guards, 

The Duke of Sussex and Attendants, 

In his Royal Highness’s Carriage, drawn by Six Horses, 

With his proper Escort of Life Guards, 








Under the Direction of the Queen's Equerries, with two Assistants. 
Mounted Band of a Regiment of the Household Brigade, 
The Queen's Bargemaster, 
The Queen's Forty-eight Watermen. 
HER MAJESTY’S CARRIAGES, 
Each drawn by Six Horses, 

Two Grooms THE FIRST CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 
walking. Drawn by Six Bays. walking. 
Conveys two Pages of Honour—James Charles M‘Cowall, Esq., George F. C. Cave 
dish, Esq, aud two Gentlemen Ushers—Major Beresford, Captain Green. 
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SECOND CARRIAGE. Two Grooms 

Drawn by Six Bays. walking. 
ges of Honour—Charles Ellice, Esq., Lord Kilmarnock ; and two Gen- 
tlemen Ushers—The Hon. F. Byng, C. Heneage, Esq. 

ms THIRD CARRIAGE. Two Grooms 

eat so 2 Drawn by six Bays. walking. 
Conveys two Bedchamber Women—Laidy Theresa Digby, Lady Charlotte Copley ; and 
* two Grooms in Waiting— Hon. George Keppel, Henry Rich, Esq. 

s FOURTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 
pl er ___ Drawn by Six Bays. ! walking. 
Conveys two Bedchamber Women—Lady Uarriet Ciive, Lady Caroline Barrington ; 

and two Grooms in Waiting, Hon, William Cooper, Sir Frederick Stoviu. 

. ms FIFTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 
gent Drawu by Six Bays. walking. 
Conveys two Maids of Honour—Hon. Miss Rice, Hon. Miss Murray; Groom of the 

Robes, Captain Francis Seymour ; and Clerk Marshall, Hon, Colonel Cavendish. 
Two Grooms SIXTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking. Drawn by Six Bays. walking. 
Conveys two Maids of Honour—Hou. Miss Lister, Hon, Miss Paget ; Keeper of the 

Privy Purse, Sir Henry Wheatley ; and Vice-Chamberlain, Earl of Bellast. 

Two Grooms SEVENTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 
walking. Drawn by Six Bays. walking. 
Conveys two Maids of Honour—Hou. Miss Cavendish, Hon. Miss Cocks; Treasurer of 
the Household, Earl of Surry ; and Comptroller of the Household, Hon. G. Byng. 
Two Grooms EIGHTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 
walking. Drawn by Six Bays, walking. 
Conveys two Maids of Honour—Hon. Miss Dillon, Hon. Miss Pitt; and two Lords in 

Waiting, Lord Gardner, Lord Lilford. 

Two Grooms NINTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 
walking. Drawn by Six Grays. walking. 
Conveys two Ladies of the Bedchamber—Lady Portman, Lady Barham ; and two Lords 
in Waiting, Lord Byron, Viscount Falkland, 

Two Grooms TENTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 
walking. Drawn by Six Bays. walking. 
Conveys two Ladies of the Bedchamber—Lady Lyttleton, Countess of Mulgrave; and 
two Lords in Waiting, Viscount Torrington, Earl of Uxbridge. 

‘Two Grooms ELEVENTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 
walking. Drawn by Six Bays, walking. 
Conveys two Ladies of the Bedchamber—the Countess of Charlemont, Marchioness of 
Tavistock ; and two Lords in Waiting, the Earl of Fingal, Marquis of Headfort. 
Three Grooms TWELFTH CARRIAGE, Three Grooms 
walking. Drawn by Six Blacks. walking. 
Conveys the Principal Lady of the Bedchamber, the Marchioness of Lansdowne ; the 
Lord Chamberlain, Marquis of Conyngham ; and the Lord Steward, Duke of Argyle. 
A squadron of Life Guards. 

Mounted Baud of the Household Brigade. 

Military Staff and Aide-de-Camp on horseback, three and three, 

Attended by one Groom each, and on either side by the Equerry of the Crown Stable, 
Sir George Quentin, and the Queen’s Gentleman Rider, Deputy Adjutaut-General, 
Deputy Quartermaster General, Deputy Adjutant-Geneial Royal Artillery, Quarter. 
master-General, Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, Adjutant-General, 

The Royal Huntsmen, Yeomen Prickers, and Foresters. 
Six of her Majesty’s Horses, with rich trappings, each horse led by two Grooms, 

The Knight Marshal on Horseback, 

Marshalmen in Kanks of Four, 
The Junior Exon of the Yeomen of the Guard on Horseback. 
One Hundred Yeomen of the Guard, four and four, 
The Senior Exon, Ensign, and Lieutenant of the Yeomen on Horseback. 
THE STATE COACH, 
Tr.wn by Eight Cream-coloured Horses, attended by a Yeoman of the Guard at each 

wheel, and two Footmen at each door, 

The Gold Stick, Viscount Combermere, and the Captain of the Yeoman of the Guard, 
the Earl of Ilchester, riding on either side, attended by two Grooms each, conveying 
THE QUEEN, 

The Mistress of the Robes, the Dutchess of Sutherland, 

The Master of the Horse, the Earl of Albemarle. 

The Captain-General of the Royal Archers, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
attended by two Grooms. 

A Squadron of Life Guards, 

The procession will be formed in St, James’s Park, at nine o’clock, and start from 
the Palace at ten o'clock precisely. 

The route will be up Constitution Hill, along P'ccadilly, St. James’s Street, Pall 
Mall, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Whitehall, Parliament Street, to the Western 
door of Westminster Abvey, and return by the same route, and in the same order, 

The direction of the procession will be under the orders of the Master of tle Horse, 


REGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED BY PERSONS GOING TO WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


— 

Two Grooms 
walking. 

Conveys two Pa 


Whitehall, June 20, 1838. 

In pursuance of an order of her Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council, the fol- 
lowing instructions have been framed for securing the commodious access and return 
of carriages conveying persons to and from Westminster Abbey, on the occasion of her 
Majesty’s coronation. 

In conformity with these instructions, the necessary directions have been given to 
all her Majesty’s officers and servants concerned, and the Commissioners of Police, for 
oars them into execution. 

The entrances of Westminster Abbey will be opened at five o’clock in the morning. 

At the same hour all the gates of Hyde Park will be opened for carriages. 

The gates of St. James’s Park (except Storey's Gate) will be closed against all car- 
tiages but those belonging to her Majesty and the Royal Family, until after the return 
of her Majesty to the Palace. 

Her Majesty will proceed in state from the New Palace up Constitution Hill, through 
Piccadilly, down St, James’s Street, along Pall Mall, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
Whitehall, Parliament Street, the Broad Sanctuary, to the West entrance of West- 
minster Abbey, and will return by the same line. 

The procession will leave the New Palace at ten o’clock precisely. 

This route will be kept exclusively for the free passage of her Majesty and the royal 
procession, from the hour of half past nine in the morning till after her Majesty’s re- 
turn to the Palace. 

The carriages of Ambassadors and Foreign Ministers proceeding to join the royal 
procession at the New Palace, will be permitted to pass all the barriers; they will 
enter St, James’s Park through the Horse Guards, and proceed along the centre mall, 
facing the triumphal arch in front of the Palace, and will there receive instructions 
from persons especially appointed for the purpose. 





J. Russenn, 
FIRST ROUTE—TO THE WEST ENTRANCE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

The carriages of persons who have tickets for the West entrance will proceed by Gros- 
venor Place, keeping along the Western side (taking care to avoid all interference with 
the royal carriages), along Grosvenor Place, Arabella Row, Ward's Row, down James 
Street, York Street, Broadway, Tothill Street, and set down at the West entrance of 
the Abbey, with the horses’ heads towards the Westminster Hospital, then draw off 
throuzh Princes’ Street and Storey’s Gate into the Birdeage Walk, and remain there. 
They will take up with the horses’ heads towards Dean’s Yard, aud return by the 
same route by which they came. 

Persons with tickets for the orchestra, to be admitted at the Cloister entrance from 
Dean’s Yard, will proceed by this route, set down at the entrance into Dean’s Yard, 
je draw off, and wait with the other carriages coming by that route in St. James's 

ark, 

Persons with tickets for the galleries in the South aisle of the nave, to be admitted 
at'the South nave entrance in the cloisters by Dean’s Yard, will also proceed by this 
route, and set down at the entrance into Dean's Yard, then draw off, and wait with the 
Other carriages coming by that route in St. James's Park. 

ersons going by this route (with the exception of Peers and Pveresses) cannot be 
admitted into the Abbey after nine o'clock in the morving; and the barrier at the end 
of Tothill Street will be closed from nine o’clock till after the ceremony is finished, 

Peers and Peeresses will be permitted to pass this barrier and enter the Abbey till 
ten o'clock. 

_ Peers and Peeresses who reside within the barriers will be permitted to pass by the 
direct line from their residence to the West entrance ; but, in setting down, their car- 
oa cannot be allowed to interfere with those coming by the regular prescribed 

oute, 











_ All other persons living within the barriers must conform to the regulatiogs as to 
time and route, 
SECOND ROUTE—TO THE NORTH ENTRANCE OF THE ABBEY. 

Persons who have tickets for the North entrance, will enter the line at the Regent 
Circus in Piceadilly, proceed down Regent Street, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Cockspur 
Street, Whitehall, Parliament Street, and the Broad Sanctuary, to the North entrance ; 
will there turn round, and set down with the horses’ beads towards Westminster 

sridge, then draw off towards Westminster Bridge, and wait along the North side of 

sridge Road and on the York Road. They will take up with the horses’ heads the 
coutrary way to that in which they set down, and return up King Street and the same 
route they came, 

Persons with tickets for the North aisle of the nave are to be admitted at the North 
entrance in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, will proceed by this route to the North en 
trance, and after setting down will draw off over Westminster Bridge, and wait with 
the other carriages coming by that route 

This entrance will be closed at nine o’clock. 

THIRD ROUTE—SOUTH ENTRANCE, POET’S CORNER. 

Persons who have tickets for the entrance in Poet’s Corner, will proceed along 
Knightsbridge, Wilton Place, the North-east side of Wilton Crescent, the East side of 
Belgrave Square, Belgrave Street, Belgrave Place, Shaftesbury Terrace, Vauxhall 

sridge Road, Milbank, Milbank Street, Abingdon Street, and set down at Poet’s 

Corner, turn round to the right, and draw off by the same route as they came, along 
the Vauxhall Road to the end of Regent Street, through Regent Street, Horseferry 
Road, Tufton Street, Bowling Street, College Street, where they are to wait. 

They will take up and return through Abingdon Street, by the same route as they 
came. 

This entrance will be closed at nine o'clock, and be opened for the admission of 
Members of the House of Commons only, after that hour, by producing a ticket signed 
by the Speaker, 

FOURTH ROUTE.—FOR MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS EXCLUSIVELY. 

The carriages of Members to enter the barrier at the bottom of the Haymarket, 
proceed along Pall Mall East, the West sile of Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, 
Whitehall, Parliament Street, and set down at the entrance of Westminster Hall ; 
they will wait in New Palace Yard, and if there iz not room enough there, then draw 
off over Westminster Bridge, and form in the route along the Bridge Road. The bar- 
riers on this route will be opened on the ticket signed by the Speaker being produced. 
No carriage can be allowed to enter the barrier on this route after half-past nine o'clock 
at the latest. 

Bars will be placed as follows: Hyde Park Corner, Park Lane, Down Street, White 
Horse Street, Halfmoon Street, Clarges Street, Bolton Street, Berkeley Street, Dover 
Street, Albemarle Street, in Piceadilly ; and across Piccadilly, from near Bond Street 
to near the top of Saint James's Street; Jermyn Street, Bennet Street, Ryder Street, 
King Street, in Saint James’s Street; George Street, John Street, Waterloo Place, 
Haymarket, Suffolk Street, Dorset Place, in Pall Mall; Saint Martin’s Lane to Tra- 
falyar Square, Duncannon Street; Strand, near Northumberland House; Scotland 
Yard, Little Charles Street, King Street, Great George Street, Bridge Street, Tothill 
Street, Dean Street. 

REGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED ON QUITTING THE ABBEY. 

Carriages are not to be called up to take the company away, but will draw up at the 
several doors in the order of suecession in which they had set down, Tickets nambered 
in duplicate for each carriage in that order of succession will be given by the Police to 
the party on setting down—one for the party and the other for the coachman: the 
number of the ticket for each carriage at the door will be announced in the Abbey ; 
the parties will thus know when their carriages are about to draw up in time to get 
ready and prevent delay. 

ORDER BY THE EARL MARSHAL. 

‘‘ All persons having tickets of admission to the choir of Westminster Abbey 
on the day of the Coronation, not being Peers, are to appear in the full Court 
dress, uniform, or regimentals usually worn at her Mayjesty’s drawing-rooms. 
The Knights of the respective orders are to wear their collars. 

‘« The ladies who have Peer’s tickets for admission into the transepts of West- 
minster Abbey, wil! appear in Court dresses, without feathers, lappets, or trains ; 
the gentlemen in uniform or full-dress. 

** Those persons holding tickets for the galleries over the choir, or other seats 
not within the choir, are to appear in evening dress, without feathers; but no 
person present at the solemnity is to appear in mourning. 

“‘ Norrork, E.M.” 


The crown in which the Queen is to appear at the Coronation has 
just been completed by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge. It was exa- 
mined and approved of by her Majesty; and was on Wednesday exhi- 
bited at Ludgate Hill to a large party of the friends of Messrs. Rune 
del] and Bridge, and to many persons who were invited to see it.. It 
is exceedingly costly and elegant: the design is much more tasteful 
than that of the crown of George the Fourth and William the Fourth, 
which has been broken up. The old crown, made for the former of 
these monarchs, weighed upwards of 7lbs., and was much too large 
for the head of her present Majesty. The new crown weighs little 
more than 3lbs. Tt is composed of hoops of silver, enclosing a cap 
of deep blue velvet ; the hoops are completely covered with precious 
stones, surmounted with a ball, covered with small diamonds, and 
having a Maltese cross of brilliants on the top of it. The cross has 
in its centre a splendid sapphire; the rim of the crown is clustered 
with brilliants, and ornamented with fleur-de-lis and Maltese crosses, 
equally rich. In the front of the Maltese cross, which is in front of 
the crown, is the enormous heart-shaped ruby, once worn by the 
chivalrous Edward the Black Prince. Beneath this, in the circular 
rim, is a large oblong sapphire. There are many other precious gems, 
emeralds, rubies, and sapphires, and several small clusters of drop 
peals. The lower part of the crown is surrounded with ermine. 

Marshal Soult, with a retinue of eighty persons, arrived on Tuesday 
evening at the residence taken for him in Portland Place. 

Prince Putbus, the Prussian Ambassador, has also arrived in 
London. 

The note of preparation for the grand day is sounded in all direc- 
tions. Barriers are erected to keep off the crowd on the line of the 
royal procession. Gulleries and balconies may be seen projecting from 
most of the houses; and the preparations for the illumination are very 
extensive. The applications for leave to erect booths in Hyde Park 
for the fair are more numerous than can be complied with. The 
Theatres will all be open gratis to the public; 400/. being paid for this 
purpose to each of the larger houses, 200/. to the Haymarket and 
Lyceum, 150/. to Astley’s, 100/. to the Surry and Victoria, and pro- 
portionate sums to every other description of minor establishment. 


On the day of the Coronation, the Governor of the Tower will give 
a splendid dinner to the Wardens and officers connected with that esta- 
blishment, and a ball. As soon as the day breaks, a royal salute 
will be fired from the ramparts; and a grand display of fireworks in 
the evening will be exhibited from the batteries facing the hill. 








The Country. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts mention a partial im- 
provement in trade. At Leeds there is a pretty good demand for wool 
and woollen cloths, but at Bradford and Preston there are complaints 
of inactivity. 
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The Aistrian Government has, by an Imperial protycol, dated 27th 
* Me 1838, reduced the duties on linens and linen yarn, as will appear 


vy the following table— 


Former Duty. Prevént Duty. 














‘ s. dy 

Linen Cambrics—the net.......00.5 SL 1 per Ib 

Threads unbleached ...........0.+0 §& 2 per wt. 

bleached we 9 T — 

Coloured ...cecrcccccescreseee 24 2 —— 

Tow, bleached and unbleached ... 2 5 — — 
Woollen Thread, plain white ......... 24 l}percent. ..... 9 8 
twisted, reeled, and coloured ...... 24 13 —— cscs 14 °6 


We hear most discouraging accounts of the prospect for an apple 
crop this year. Indeed, so general and fatal has been the late blight in 
every direction, that it is not expected that one orchard in ten will yield 
the fourth of an average produce; and in some situations it is even ap- 
prehended many of the trees themselves are so seriously injured by the 
visitation, that it is doubtful whether they will ever recover from it. 
In pears, the mischief has not been so extensive; but still, in this fruit 
also, the growth will, from the like cause, be far below what the rich 
and luxuriant blossom gave hopes of.— Worcester Herald. 

In the course of a few days the inhabitants of Cambridge subscribed 
nearly one thousand pounds for the purpose of regaling the poor of the 
place on the day of her Majesty’s Coronation. , 

In most of the provincial towns there are preparations for celebrat- 
ing the Coronation. Generally, the Town- Councils will take the lead 
in the proposed festivities. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell, it is given out in Ministerial circles, was offered 
the Rolls or the Chief Baronship, but declined to accept either ap- 
poiutment. Sergeant Woulfe will be the Chief Baron; Sergeant 
Ball, Attorney-General; and Mr. Curry, M.P. for Armagh, King’s 
Sergeant. Mr. Richard Moore is a candidate to succeed Sergeant 
Woulfe in the representation of Cashel. 

The private correspondence of the Dublin O’Connell paper, the 
Pilot, has the following anticipation of coming events— 

“« Every one is now agreed that things cunnot proceed as they have done; 
and, take my word, (and | prophesied the event to you some months ago,) that 
we will shortly have a coalition. Short-lived it will be, and attended with a 
ruinous damage to many public characters, who will connect themselves with 
it; but the public will be gainers, and the good cause will receive an immense 
impulse. “3 ei How Lord John Russell will coalesce with Sir 
James Graham, and Sir Robert Peel make common cause with Sir John Hob- 
house, (once the inmate of a cell in Newgate, the result of his democratic zeal,) 
would have once been rather a difficult problem to solve; but now is as ‘ plain 
as way to parish-church.’ Some will be cut off from official life, and sent to 
the Mine of Lords; others shipped across the sea to administer the affairs of a 
distant colony. Lord Jobn Russell will reperuse, perhaps, his Anti-Reform 
pamphlet of 1819, and Sir Robert Peel his Expediency Emancipation speech in 
1828. Sir James Graham will abate a little of his new-born Toryism, bestow- 
ing the superflux upon Sir John Hobhouse, or Sir John Campbell, who may 
carry it with their titles to the Upper House.” 

The Belfast Northern Whig contains a letter from Mr. Sharman 
Crawford addressed to the “ f riends of Religious Liberty in Ulster,” 
calling on them to meet and pass resolutions against the compromise 
by which the tithes are to be fixed on the Irish people in the shape of 
a rent-charge. 

A failure of the early potato crop is generally reported in different 
parts of the west of this county, the seed having rotted in the ground 
from some cause yet unexplained.—Limerick Chronicle. 

Not a single bushel of wheat has been taken to Limerick for sale 
during the last three weeks. Last year’s crop is exhausted. 





SCOTLAND. 

The majority against Mra Johnston (in Linlithgowshire) after two 
days’ poll was 120. He fought the battle well; and if be has not suc- 
ceeded, it is because he contended with adversaries who took unfair 
advantages, and practised dishonest arts. If Mr. Johnston had been 
as early in the field as his opponent, he would have secured many ad- 
ditional votes, and Mr. Hope would have been minus an equal number, 
if the electors had not been entrapped into signing the requisition. 
We cannot tell the precise amount of fabricated votes put on the re- 
gister by the Tories; but they may be counted by scores, and one batch 
of them was of the most flagrant description.— Scotsman. 

The Scottish Reformer’s Gazette states that Lord William Bentinck 
has, for the present, declined accepting the Peerage. This will pre- 
vent the possibility of Mr. Roebuck throwing the representation of 
that city into the hands of a Tory.— Globe. |For “ Roebuck” read 
“ Stewart.” The former was first in the field, and the charge of 
dividing the Reformers would have been more properly applied to the 
Whig-Tory, Mr. Stewart. ] 

One of the boilers of the steamer James Gallacher, which sails be- 
tween Glasgow and Dalmuir works, burst on Thursday week, just at 
the moment she stopped to land passengers at the Railway Wharf, 
Renfrew. Many persons were more or less scalded—five severely, one 
of whom, an infant, died almost immediately, and two others, a man 
and a woman, were not expected to live long, The cause of the acci- 
dent has not been ascertained. 





Miscellaneous. 

Lord Mulgrave is to be raised a step in the Peerage, by the title of 
Marquis of Normanby. 

Lord Lismore will, we understand, be raised to the English Peer- 
age. The creations are likely, we believe, to be very few; the pro- 
motions in the Peerage will be more numerous.— Sun. 

In a Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords, Viscount 
Dungannon and the Earl of Arran have made out their claims to vote 
for Representative Peers for Ireland. 

The Queen Dowager has determined on going to Malta before the 
Equinox for eight months; and her Majesty intends applying for the 


spend her income out of the British dominions. Lord and Lad 
Sheffield and the Misses Hudson and Hope Jotnston are the cake 
ay yet —— as about to a the Queen Dowager. 
who is, we are happy to say, very well at present, but fears the winte. 
in Ricliad. Ge ane . , siti 

The Dutchess of Gloucester’s party, on the 5th of next month, to 
her Majesty, is not, as has been stated, a mere “carpet dance,” but a 
grand ball, for which eight hundred cards of invitation have already been 
issued. Preparations have already com d at Gl ter House 
Her Royal Highness continues in the enjoyment of better health than 
she has experienced for many years.— Post. 








New York papers state, that although orders to a fair amount had: 
been sent in preparation for the fall trade, yet they were not at all to 
the extent anticipated on this side the water. It was noted, that ac. 
cording to the advices received from the manufacturing districts here, 
the operatives had been kept working upon full time in expectation of 
heavy orders from the United States, in which, therefore, disappoint. 
ment would be experienced. — Times. 

Papineau is in Philadelphia. 

The Prince de Joinville, youngest son of the King of the French, 
re je Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, and Phila. 

elphia. 

Nelson and Cote, apprehended on a charge of violating the laws of 
the Republic by making preparations in New York and Vermont fora 
hostile attempt upon Canada, have been acquitted in the United States 
Circuit Court of Vermont, the Grand Jury finding “no true bill.” 

The Speaker of the Arkansas House of Assembly was tried on the 
14th of last month, for having killed a member, with a bowie knife, on 
the floor of the House while in session. The following was the ver- 
dict returned—“ In the case of John Wilson, for the murder of J. J. 
Anothony, the Jury find, Not guilty of murder, but excusable 
homicide ! !” 

On the night of the 24th of May, a mob threatened to tear down a 
Coloured church in Boston, in the United States, on account of the 
congregation being expected to be composed of White and Coloured 
persons promiscuously—a kind of amalgamation that is considred abo- 
minable in thiscountry. The Mayor, however, behaved with firmness, 
called out the light infantry, and supplied them with ball-cartridge. 
The mob dispersed, in a peaceable but rather rapid manner.—Letter 
JSrom Philadelphia. 

Some excitement has been occasioned in Canada by a duel fought at 
Montreal, in which Major Warde of the Royals, had been killed bya 
Mr. Sweeney. It is stated that Major- General Clitherow had refused 
to allow Major Warde to be buried with military honours. The public 
feeling, we are further told, was decidedly in favour of Mr. Sweeney, 
to whose wife Major Warde had addressed highly offensive anonymous 
letters. 

By the late commercial advices from New South Wales, it appears 
that the account of the panic here had arrived out, and the consequence 
had been, that nearly the whole trade of the colony had been suspended. 
—Morning Herald. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 18th inst., in Grosvenor Square, the Countess of CaRNARVoN, of a son. 

At Colebrook, Fermanagh, Lady AraBetia Brooke, of a son. 

On the 21st inst., in Grosvenor Square, the Hon. Mrs. Rous, of a son, stiJl-born. 

The Lady of O’Gorman Manoy, of a son and heir. 

On the 18th inst., at Sydenham, the Lady of Rau.px Cuarves Price, Esq., of a son. 

On the 19th inst., at her mother's, in Cadogan Place, the Lady of Captain M. V. 
Brooke, 32d Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 14th inst., at the Rectory, Cheddington, Bucks, the Lady of the Rev, WiL- 
LIAM SHEPHERD, Of a daughter. 

Ou the 18th inst., at Jayes, in the county of Surry, the Lady of Leg Srezre, Esq, 


of a son, 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 19th inst., at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, THomas Durrienp, Esq., of 
Marcham Park, Berks, M.P. for Abingdon, to Aucusta ExizaBetu, second daughter 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Rushbrooke, of Rushbrooke Park, near Bury St. Edmund’s, 
M.P. for West Suffolk, 

On the 18th inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, CHarLes WyKeuam Martin, 
Esq, eldest son of Fiennes Wykeham Martin, Esq., of Leeds Castle, Kent, to 
“ ATILDs, second daughter of the late Sir John Trollope, Bart., of Casewick, Lincoln- 
shire. 

On the 18th of April, at Christ Church, Bombay, Captain T. Baruirz Hamirton, 
lst Regiment of Light Cavalry, to Anna Marta, second daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Reynolds, Esq., of Milford House, Hants. 

At Heavitree, W. J. Boye, Esq., of the Kombay Army, son of the late Lieutenant- 
General Boye, to Jane, daughter of Captain Bowman, Exeter. 

On the 18th inst., at St. Pancras Church, Colonel Lewrs Birp, of Howland Street, 
Fitzroy Square, to ANNE Cuarzorre, Widow of the late Captain David Jones, of the 
Hon, East India Company’s service. 

On the 18th inst., at Ealing Church, Epnwarp Henry Not, Esq., fourth son of the 
Rev. Thomas Noel, to Frances IsaBeLLa, daughter of Colonel Carlo Joseph Doyle, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Grenada. 

On the 19th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Toomas Rose Avtpso, Esq,, to 
Minna Georaiana, only daughter of the late Mr. Von Schultze, of the kingdom of 
Hanover. 





DEATHS. 
On the 18th inst., Jorn Hieguam, Esq., of Caldecott Hill, Stanmore, ; 
On the 14th inst., at Exeter, CHartzs Aubert Lestiz, Esq., of Ballibay, in the 
county of Monaghan, Ireland, in his 74th year. 
At the Island of Ascension, Captain W. Bare, R.M., Commandant of that Island, 
and son of the late Mr. Bate, of Trennick, near Truro. : 
On the 17th inst., at his house in York Terrrace, Regent’s Park, James Rix HoFF- 
MAN, Esq, in his 65th year, 
On the 17th inst., Joan Cravock, Esq., of Loughborough, in his 46th year. 
EnizaBety, relict of John Todd, Esq., of Prestalee, near Bolton, in her 72d year. 
At Tranmere, Cheshire, W1LL1aM Hivton, Esq., in his 81st year. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, June 22d, Theresa, Young, from Bengal; and Fairy Queen, 
Cousins, from Ceylon. Off Margate, 22d, Repulse, Price; and Duke of Buccleuch, 
Martin, from Bengal. At Deal, 22d, Mary Ann, Tarbett, from Madras; and Moira, 
Owen, from Bengal. At Liverpool, 17th, John Campbell, Paton, from Bombay. At 
St. Helena, May 9th, Broxbornebury, Chapman, from Bengal. At Bombay, April 15th, 
Hector, Johnson, from Liverpool, At Madras, Edward, Morton; and Malcolm, Eyles, 
from London ; and Catherine, Leach, from Liverpool. At Singapore, Friends, Arnold ; 
and Glasgow, ——, from Liverpool; Molson, Pasley, from London; and John Knox, 
Swan, from the Clyde. At China, Pekoe, Gillies, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, June 16th, Plantagenet, Domett; and 18th, Protector. 





use of a man-of-war for the occasion. Meneise was at one time spoken 
of; but the preference is given to Malta, her Majesty not wishing to 





Dixon, for Bengal. From Liverpool, 16th, Princess Charlotte, Sprowle, from Bombay, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTuRDAY. 


The proceedings in Parliament last night were of a very miscella- 
yieous cheracter. Many subjects were introduced and disposed of ; but 

roduced no discussion of much interest. A statement of the results 
will be sufficient. 

In the House of Peers, Lord MELBourRNE stated, in reply to a ques- 
tion from Lord BELHAVEN, that no measure respecting the Scottish 
Church would be intreduced this session. 

The Premier’s attention was called, by Lord Asuzurton, to the 
injuricus effects the French blockade of the Mexican ports was 
producing on the foreign trade of England. Lord MELBOURNE 
assured Lord Ashburton that the blockade referred to should not 
escape the notice of her Majesty’s Government. 

The remaining clauses in the Irish Poor Bill were agreed to, and the 
report is to be brought up on Monday. 

The Lords will adjourn from Tuesday next to the Friday following, 
in consequence of the Coronation. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Hore JounstoneE presented a 
petition from the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, pray-. 
ing for the means of remedying the defective state of religious instruc- 
tion in Scotland. The SPEAKER suggested, that the petition was in- 
formal, as it asked for money; and, after some discussion, it was with- 
drawn. Lord Joun Russett gave the same answer to Mr. John- 
stone respecting the additional endowment of theChurch, that Lord 
Melbourne gave in the other House to Lord Belhaven. Sir Rosert 
Peet complained that Ministers had broken faith in this matter: they 
had given a virtual promise to bring forward a measure after Easter. 
The late illness of Mr. Fox Maule conveniently furnished the Minis- 
terial excuse. 

Sir Rosert Peet intimated that he might put off his Controyerted 
Elections Bill to next session, 

Mr. Warsurron said he would not proceed with the Qualification 
of Members Bill. 

Lord Joun Russet put off the second reading of the County 
Courts Bill for “ three months ”—in other words, for the session. 

The International Copyright Bill was “ reported.” 

The Juvenile Offenders Bill was read a third time; although it was 
stated by Mr. Joun Jervis, that a few minutes before Lord Jobn 
Russell moved the third reading, the Attorney- General had told him it 
would not be moved. Mr. CRESSWELL complained of the haste in 
which so important a measure had been pushed through the House. 
Lord Joun Russe t said, he had been anxious to pass the bill be- 
cause Lord Denman had told him that the business of the Courts was 
much in arrear. 

On a motion by Lord Joun Russe tt, that the second reading of the 
Irish Tithe Bill should have precedence of the other orders of the day, 
Lord AsutEy moved an amendment, that the Factory Bill be read a 
second time. Mr. Goutsurn, Sir Rosert Peet, and Mr. Fresu- 
FIELD supported the motion. Mr. Poutetr THomson, Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, Lord Jonn RussEtt, Sir Rosert Roire, and Mr. Fox 
Mav e opposed it. Mr, Viturers distrusted professions of humanity 
from men who made food dear and employment scarce and precarious, 
by supporting the Corn-laws. On a division, Lord Ashley’s motion 
was rejected by the narrow majority of 119 to 111. 

The Irish Tithe Bill was read a second time, without discussion. 

_The report on the Hackney Carriages Bill was received, after a 
division in its favour of 56 to 15. 
The House adjourned at ten o’clock to this day at twelve. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The business of the Stock Exchange has been quite unimportant, and the fluctua- 
tions have been so trifling as not to afford seope for any remark. Cousols for Account 
have varied between 95 and 95}, and Reduced Three per Cents. between 934 and 94. 
The premium upon Exchequer Bills has improved, and is to-day 69 to 71; while bills 
of 100/. and 200/. each, which are always at higher rates than those for larger sums 
are quoted at 72. We have uo quotation of India Bonds, in which scarcely a single 
bargain has occurred during the week : the nominal price is 75 to77 prem. The reduc 
tion which will take place in these securities on the 30th instant will tend to render 
them even less current than at present. Money on temporary loan has been rather in 
demand, at a higher rate of interest than usual. 

The variation of prices in the Foreign Market has been as trifling asin the English ; 
not having exceeded 4 to ¢ per cent, in any of the Stocks usually quoted. Portuguese 
Bonds form an exception; where the alteration in price has been about 1 per cent., 
though the business transacted has been on the same limited scale as in other descrip 
tions of Stock. A few bargains have occurred in Spanish Active Stock today; and 
the price, which was as low as 214, has advanced to 22: the market also evinces more 
firmness than it has done for some time. 

In the Railway Share Market, the attention of the brokers and dealers has been 
almost entirely confined to the Great Western, in which some considerable fluctuation 
has cccurred: the price has declined from 22 to 17, and has since risen to 21 prem. 


This market will doubtless be in an agitated state until further experience shall decide 
upon the applicability of the principles upon which the gigantic undertaking has been 
constructed, The decline to 17 was occasioned by an exaggerated report of an acci- 


dent, where the fracture of the axletree of one of the carriages was magnified into the 
destruction of one of the locomotive engines, accompanied with great damage to the 
works of the railway. 

The Shares of the British Iron Company have experienced au advance of from 1/. to 
2l.; the Directors having succeeded in raising the sum requisite to liquidate the 
demands upon the establishment caused by the recent decision in the case of Small 
and Attwood, The amount so raised is 300,000/.; which has been obtained by the 
issue of debentures bearing 5 per cent, interest ; and with that sum all incumbrances 
und costs of litigation will be settled, and the mines and works brought into activity. 
The Shares of Claridge’s Asphalte Company have experienced a rise of fiom 61. to 72. ; 
a demand having arisen for the shares, which the market is of too limited a nature to 
supply. The other Asphalte shares are rather firmer; but, though some buyers have 
appeared, they were readily supplied at current prices, and the markets are nominally 
better than previously. 
Satrurpay, TWELVE o’C1ock. 

Very little is going on here this morning, and prices are nominally the same as yes- 
terday. Spanish Stock is, however, rather firmer, and has been done at 22}. A notice 
has appeared from the Commissioners, stating that the drawing of Deferred Stoch was 
to take place at Madrid on the 16th instant; and that security is consequently rather 
higher. The Directors of the Great Western Railway have this morning published a 
Teport to the Shareholders upon the state of that undertaking, which attributes the incon- 
Venient vibration, so much the subject of complaint,to the imperfect finishing of portions 
of the railway, in conjunction with the bad coustruction of the carriages, and expresses 
4 conviction that by attention to these points the inconvenience will be obviated: 





the Share , which were quoted at 21 to 23, are since 20 to 22. No variation in any 
other Railway Shares, 





3 per Cent. Consols......... shut Brazilian 5 per Cents,....... 794 90 
Ditto for Account. ....0...65 953 PR vevaccacunane cotes 6 2ne 
Sper Cent. Reduced ........ 93% 4 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 554 
New 34 per Cent, Annus...... shut Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 36 36% 
Bank Stock ...0..00. -- 2054 4 Ditto 3 per Cent. ........-. 24 
fudiaStock . «shut Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 1124 13 
Ditto Bonds ........... o-.e. 74 76pm. Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 2234 
Exchequer Bills .......... .. 69 7ipm. Deferred Stock ....0..s0.0:. 88 # } 
Belgian 5 per Cents ........-- 1014 2 Passive Ditto. ..0.ccccecece « 45 





REVIVAL OF GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
3, Regent Square, 19th Jane 1838, 


Str—In the very flattering notice of my late Gresham Lectures, 
which appeared in your paper of last week, you remark—“ To what ex- 
tent the other Gresham Professors have been successful in creating an 
interest in their respective subjects, we are not in a condition to say.” 
This information Iam happy to be able to supply. The aggregate 
number of hearers at the lectures in Easter Term was 1662; and the 
aggregate number of hearers during the Trinity Term just closed was 
3,046,— being an increase during a single term of 1384. The proportion 
of increase has not been the same in all the lectures, although in each 
it has been considerable. The largest addition has occurred on the 
delivery of the Astronomical course, by my able and accomplished col- 
league, Professor PULLEN. 

Accident has this year given us the temporary occupation of a 
spacious lecture-room, and has thus enabled us to test the possible 
value and usefulness of Sir Tuomas GresHam’s munificent endow- 
ment, and its adaptability to the existing state of society. The experi- 
ment is but in progress, but you have the result thus far. The ques- 
tion will soon have to be decided, whether the citizens of London are 
hereafter to enjoy the advantage which our founder bequeathed them, 
or not. Driven from their home—deprived of their College and their 
Lecture-hall, for seventy years theGresham Professors have been com- 
pelled to lecture in a small room in the Royal Exchange; and it re- 
mains with others to determine how far their power of usefulness shall 
henceforth be contracted or enlarged. The Royal Exchange is the 
endowment of Gresham College: in 1768 that College was pulled 
down, in consequence of an Act of Parliament, which decreed its de- 
molition and the erection of the Excise- office on its site. The Profes- 
sors have now stated the facts connected with this barbarous and wanton 
outrage to Parliament, praying that adequate reparation may be made 
for it by the provision of some suitable building, in which the patriotic 
and liberal designs of their founder may be carried into effect. You 
have correctly stated the object of their petition to be “the putting 
an end to their own sinecures.” 

As London is the only city in the empire in which such a course of 
gratuitous instruction is provided for its inhabitants, so England is the 
only civilized nation in the world whose Government has destroyed 
such an endowment, and is at this moment pocketing at least 5,0004 
a year at its expense. 

Will the Legislature, anxious as it professes to be for public instrue- 
tion, suffer this stigma to rest upon it? Will the friends to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge not bestir themselves to restore to the public an ad- 
vantage of which they have been unjustly deprived, and which they 
have already shown themselves eager to repossess? The venerable 
and admirable institution of GresHAM is now in the crisis of its fate; 
and to all who have the control of it he has thus solemnly and empha- 
tically spoken— 

‘‘ T require and charge my said Trustees, to procure and see the trusts con- 
tained in my will to be done with circumspect diligence, as they will answer 
the same before Almighty God; and as to so good purpose in the common- 
wealth no Prince nor Council will deny or defeat the same, the default thereof 
shall be to their reproach and condemnation.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epwarp TayYLor. 


MR. WILSON'S LECTURES ON SCOTTISH SONG. 
Mr. Witson, of Covent Garden Theatre, appeared last night in 
new character, highly creditable to his attainments in the literature 
his profession. He delivered, in the Theatre of the London Mechanics 
Institution, in Southampton Buildings, the first of a series of lectures 
on Scottish song. He began with some observations on the obscurity 
which necessarily hangs over the early history of national music and 
song, from its being the produce of a rude state of society, and being 
handed down to succeeding times merely by tradition. He noticed the 
common opinion, advanced by Sir Watrer Scorr and others, that 
England is destitute of national music, the fallacy of which he esta- 
blished by a variety of instances: but he observed that the traditionad 
melodies of England are of a more regular construction and lese 
marked by national pecularities than those of Scotland and Ireland. 
He then entered into an explanation of those peculiarities in the 
structure of Scottish melody from which it derives its wild and pathetie 
expression. One of these consists in the nature of the scale, which, 
in the primitive form of most of the old melodies, wants the fourth 
and seventh degrees; though this peculiarity has almost disappeared 
in the modernized sets of the airs. Another characteristic trait of 
Scottish melody is the emphatic introduction of the flat seventh; 
which Mr. Witson illustrated by the beautiful instances of 
the airs, ‘* The flowers of the forest,” and “ Waly, waly.” And 
a third peculiarity which he pointed out was the circumstance that 
many of the airs terminate not upon the key note, but upos 
other degrees of the scale, such as the fifth, the sixth, or the second. 
Mr. WIitson sang the airs which served as illustrations to his remarks, 
with his own accompaniment on the pianoforte, with an exquisite sim- 
plicity, expression, and beauty of voice, which enraptured the aw 
dience. As an example of the various expression which some Scottish 
melodies may be made to assume, he gave the famous “ Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled” with the most inspiring energy; and the same air, 
as a strain of tender melancholy, to the fine old words, ‘* The land of 
the leal.” The lecture was listened to by a crowded audience (con- 
sisting, we are told, of above a thousand persons,) with the utmost at- 
tention and interest. Mr. Witson’s observations contained much 
curious information, couched in clear and simple language, and exceed- 
ingly well delivered; and we think we never heard him sing se 
charmingly. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OPPOSITION TO THE NEW ZEALAND BILL. 


Ministers, with their allies, Tory and Missionary, have suc- 
ceeded, for the present, in defeating the project of colonizing New 
Zealand on a system calculated to benefit the colonists, the mother 
country, and the aborigines. The combination against Mr. 
Barina’s bill was indeed formidable. 

1, The Government—already annoyed beyond measure at the 
proof afforded by the New South Australian Colony, that a flou- 
rishing settlement might be founded and reared without jobbing 
in Downing Street or the cost of a shilling to this country—op- 
posed the foundation of a similar colony, from a natural dread of 
the contrast its management would afford to their own wasteful, in- 
efficient, and mischievous administration. The conduct of Minis- 
ters in this affair has been highly characteristic. Mr. Warp, 
their sincere and affectionate friend, declared, that “‘ during the 
whole of his experience in public life, he had never known so 
much uncertainty, vacillation, or change of purpose displayed by 
any Ministry, as was shown towards those connected with this 
undertaking.” Not daring to oppose the promoters of the New 
Zealand Bill openly at first, the Ministers resorted to deception. 

2. The opponents of the bill had the support of Mr. Guap- 
sTonE, and the Tories, who expect shortly to supplant the Whigs 
in the Colonial and other offices. In the profits of jobbing and 
misrule the Tories have a reversionary interest. They look upon 
the mismanagement of the Colonies as one of the means by which 
they are to restore and maintain their supremacy in England. 
Hence they made common cause with Sir George Grey, Lord 
Howick, and other opponents of a cheap and just scheme for 
colonizing New Zealand. 

3. The active and impudent parties who have already profited 
so largely by the traflic in the New Zealand territory, and who 
have enriched themselves, their kith and kin, by transactions with 
the aborigines, not by any means creditable to themselves or their 
country, and who fear that a step may be put to their money- 
making trade, joined with the Whig and Tory jobbers of Downing 
Street to defeat Mr. Barina. 

4, The ignorant dupes of the Missionary delusion, and they who 
hypocritically pretend to a special regard for New Zealand,— 
knowing al] the while, that the present system fosters the grossest 
immorality,—united with the above-named interested parties to 
prevent the success of Mr. Barine’s motion. 

The pretences on which Yhe bill was opposed are as unworthy 
as the motives of those who alleged them. 

Sir Rozert Inexis talked about the rights of sovereignty pos- 
sessed by the New Zealand chiefs, and which he ‘assumed were 
about to be invaded. Sir Roperr knew that every substantial right 
of the natives, every privilege really existing, and not tramped-up 
for the purpose of the jobbers and Pharisees who oppose the 
bill, was amply protected, and protected too against the further 
encroachments of Sir Rosert's friends the Missionaries ; who ob- 
tain immense tracts of land without incurring the legal responsi- 
bility of providing in any way for the future support or instruction 
of the aboriginal owners, whereas Mr. Barina offered security 
for both those objects, and ample precautions against fraudulent 
bargains. As to the nonsense about a body of “ private gentle- 
men exercising the right of sovereignty in a foreign country,” Sir 
Ropert InGuis must have known that the bill would have created 
a public board, responsible to the Legislature for the proper exer- 
cise of public functions, whose scope and object were clearly de- 
fined by act of Parliament. Sir Rosert Ine@tts could not for a 
moment have supposed that the New Zealand Commissioners 
would be as irresponsible as the Commissioners for adjusting the 
claims of the late Rajah of Tanjore, of whom he is one—a sinecu- 
rist, if we mistake not, very well paid. Sir Ropert INGLIs, with 
edifying consistency, protested against transferring to Mr. FRANCIs 
Banine and his coadjutors “one of the brightest prerogatives of 
the British crown.” What did he mean? The sovereignty of 
New Zealand? Why, he maintained that the aboriginal chief- 
tains exercised independent power—in other words, that the Queen 
had no supreme authorily in New Zealand: how then can it be 
pretended that “one of the brightest prerogatives of the British 
crown ” would be damaged by Mr. Bartne’s bill? 

Mr. Giapstong was guilty of a similar inconsistency; and the 
fact that this really clever and promising young gentleman cou'd 
produce only the feeblest argument in opposition to the bill, shou'd 
convince intelligent persons that there are no sound objections to 
it. Mr. GLApsTonr assured the House, that ‘‘ there was no evi- 
dence that the chiefs of New Zealand bad parted with any of their 
rights of sovereignty; yet he distinctly recommended that 
“Government should initiate some measure for the regulation of 
our concerns in New Zealand.” But if it be true that the abso- 
lute sovereignty of the country resides in the New Zealand chief- 
tains, and that the bill is objectionable as interfering with that 
sovereignty in some degree, Mr. Grapsrong will be puzzled to 
prove that Government has any better right to “ initiate the mea- 
sure” he recommends, than it has to pass a bill for administering 
the affuirs of English merchants at St. Petersburg, or English 
settlers in the Illinois. The fact is, that the charge of invading 
the sovereign rights of the native chieftains, brought against the 
supporters of the bill, is a pretence, which its autbors cannot 
gravely maintain. It is a piece of sheer hypocrisy. — ; 

The Commissioners, said Lord Howick, would be irresponsib'e. 





H hocki h h 
ow very shocking this must have appeared to the ci- 
Under Secretary and actual Cabinet Minister for the be 
The objection was perceived and pointed out by us a fortni ht 
ago; but we were at fault for a remedy. Lord Howick contents 
that the Commissioners should be responsible to the Government, 
—that is, to the Colonial Minister; for such is the ignorance of 
the Cabinet collectively on Colonial subjects, that they are led 
blindfold by any of their number who is supposed to have paid 
some little attention to the management of the Colonies. At pre- 
sent, the Secretary of War is that person—under King STEPHEN 
perchance ; poor Lord GiENnete being a cipher: and the com- 
plaint of Lord Howick amounts to this and no more--that the 
New Zealand Commissioners were to be responsible to the Legis. 
lature, not to himself. But the responsibility of the Colonial 
Minister, nominal or actual, is a phantom. The Colonial Minister 
loses office when the Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaster ig 
forced to resign; but no human being dreams of turning him out 
for misconduct. He is practically the irresponsible ruler of mil- 
lions. Nothing, therefore, could be more absurd than Lord 
Howicx's proposition to remedy the defect of the Commissioners’ 
irresponsibility by putting them under the control of the Colonial 
Minister. 

Lord Howick wished to persuade the House, that it was almost 
by accident that he had been mixed up with the formation of the 
bill. But the fact is, that Lord MeLBourne sent for him as the 
person best acquainted with Colonial subjects, to meet a deputa- 
tion from the New Zealand Association. The Premier never 
thought of calling to his aid the Colonial Minister: that active 
person was passed by, and a considerable time elapsed before he 
was aware of what was going on in his own department. Sir 
GrorGe Grey's official existence also appeared to have slipped from 
Lord MeEtzsourne’s memory; Sir GzorGe was not consulted, 
Nettled, no doubt, by the contemptuous neglect of the Premier, of 
Lord Howick, and of the Association, the Colonial Minister and 
the Colonial Bumbureaucracy resolved tospoil the plan in the form- 
ing of which they were not asked to aid. Lord Howick says, that 
the statements made at the conference “ were of the most vague 
and general kind.” They were, however, sufficiently distinct to 
enable the Premier to indicate a favourable opinion of the pro- 
ject, and to induce Lord Howick to undertake the settlement of 
the details of the bill in conjunction with the Association. But 
supposing that the statements were vague and general, the same 
could not be said of the draft of the bill, which was sent to Lord 
Howick more than a twelvemonth ago, and on which he wrote a 
commentary, and suggested improvements. Some of the papers 
and correspondence which Lord Howick referred to as proving 
that he was in no way committed to support the measure, we 
have since the debate had an opportunity of inspecting : they are 
among the records of the New Zealand Association ; and if language 
has any meaning, they clearly establish the fact, that Lord 
Howick was pledged to the support of the bill which he virulently 
assailed. 

We have said that the draft of the bill was given to Lord How- 
ck. Onthe 27th of June 1837, he sent to a member of the 
Association two papers, one containing suggestions which he re- 
quired to be adopted, the other some alterations which he did not 
insist upon. If the conditions were complied with, he assured 
the Association that they would avoid the chief difficulties in the 
way of obtaining the consent of Government. This, be it recol~ 
lected, was from the Cabinet Minister, to whom the Premier had 
given authority (not formal, but real) to settle the details of the 
bill. Lord Howrcx said, in the House, that the conditions he 
insisted upon were not complied with. But we have before us 
a copy of a letter from Mr. Francis Barina, Chairman of the 
Association, to Lord Howick, promising full compliance with all 
that he required, and all that he suggested, although some of his 
suggestions were rather crotchety than wise. And the bill itself 
may be referred to for proof that Lord Howrcx is noé entitled to 
say that his conditions were set aside. 

He required “a controlling power to be lodged in the Govern- 
ment, by its having a veto on all new laws and measures.” By 
clause 13th of the bill, that veto is given; for any law or regu- 
lation made by the Commissioners is declared to be in force only 
until “the same shall be disallowed by Parliament, or by her 
Majesty in Council.” Whatis that but a veto? 

Lord Howick required a veto on the appointment of officers. 
By clause 7th, it is provided that every ‘‘removal or appoint- 
ment” must be approved by “ her Majesty, her heirs and suc- 
cessors;" and that if the appointment be disallowed, “ the same 
shall thenceforth be null and void.” 

Lord Howick says he insisted upon the protection of the abc- 
rigines, and of the emigrants: can he suggest any machinery 
more complete than that which the bill contains for the protection 
of native rights? We do not believe he can; but he knows that 
any suggestion with that object would have been unhesitatingly 
adopted. The same may be said of the precautions against In- 
veigling emigrants. Lord Howick had the distinct pledge of 
Mr. Francis Barina, that any of his propositions for the purpose 
named would be acceded to. 

Lord Howtcx declared, that it was only two or three months ago 
that he first heard of a loan; and that he at once said “ it was in- 
admissible.” Why, it was part of the original plan: it was in 
the draft of the bill sent to him more than a year ago; he actu- 
ally commented upon it at some length. Perhaps he will pretend 





that he supposed the loan would be raised by the Association 
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itself. but in his paper of suggestions, sent to the Association 
on the 27th of June 1837, he says— 

“Might it not also be expedient, to require that the original adventurers 
should advance a proportion of the funds required for this purpose (‘to defray 
the necessary expenses of the settlement for the first two years after its founda- 
tion’) as a Joan without interest.” 

This was his own proposition. Part only was to be raised by 
the colonists—where was the rest to come from? Yet Lord 
Howick, forsooth, when he /irst heard of the loan two or three 
months ago, declared it to be inadmissible! 

He mouthed about “ borrowed money,” as if it were some- 
thing fraudulent in the Association to raise a loan for the pur- 
poses of outfit—to defray the public expenses of the colony for the 
first few years. Who could be injured by it? Not the borrowers 
certainly? The lenders? Lord Howicr may safely leave the 
monied men to take care of themselves. It is a fact—and the 
Premier knows it—that a leading London banker was so well 
satisfied with the security under the act, that he offered 100,000/. 
at 2 per cent. interest lower than it could be obtained for South 
Australia. 

“Out of his own mouth” has Lord Howick been answered. 
He cannot escape from the charge of having examined and vir- 
tually approved of the plan offered to Parliament—of having 
encouraged nearly five hundred persons to make the necessary 
preparations (involving sales of property and the giving up of 
employments in this country) to emigrate to New Zealand under 
the sanction of Government; and then of having deserted these 
same parties, cast foul imputations upon their motives, and 
thwarted their undertaking, without having a single true or valid 
reason or excuse to offer for the change in his conduct. 

Mr. GouLBurRN tried to create a sensation in the House, 
and a prejudice against the bill, by exclaiming against the 
power of the Commissioners to raise a military force, accom- 
panied by the usual forms and fences. It might have been sup- 
posed that this was some new, monstrous, and up to that time un- 
heard-of authority. But how—let the wise man tell us—could 
the original colonists of North America, how could the East India 
Company, have established themselves without a similar autho- 
rity, either expressed or implied? We agree to make over the 
provisional government of a country to persons delegated for 
that purpose by the Legislature: it follows by direct consequence, 
that the means of self-defence and of maintaining the Govern- 
ment must be granted. In the instance of New Zealand, there 
was ample security that the powers asked for would not be abused, 
in the circumstance that the colonists would go out, not with the 
design of soldiering, but of farming and trading, and that the cost 
of the military force would come out of their own pockets. The 
New Zealand Bill was in truth but a paraphrase of ancient char- 
ters granted to colonists, in all the principal clauses—always 
excepting those which provided for the existing rights of the 
Natives, and their future support and instruction. 

Well—the bill is lost; and the Government and Missionary 
jobbers think they have gained a year. But the end is not yet. 
Some of the persons who solicited the protection, or at least the 
sanction of the British Government to their undertaking, will 
doubtless proceed to that fine country, and establish an inde- 
pendent society. Others will join them; and the more readily, 
perhaps, that, like the Missionaries, they may ow make any 
bargain they can with the natives, and reap the entire profit them- 
selves. It cannot be supposed that very scrupulous attention will 
be paid to the present or future welfare of the aborigines by the 
uncontrolled adventurers. The protection which Mr. Barine 
proposed to afford the natives will be wanting. It is but too pro- 
bable, that instead of being fostered and instructed, the New 
Zealanders will experience the fate of other savages who come in 
contact with Europeans—perish by disease, and want, and cruelty. 
But who will be to blame for all this misery? Not Mr. 
Barine and his friends, but the humanity-mongers, the self- 
seeking Missionaries, and the Colonial Office, whom Lord Howick 
represented, to his disgrace. 

WHY SHOULD THE BANK OF IRELAND CHARTER 
BE RENEWED? 
Tr would not be surprising if the question of renewing the Bank 
of Ireland charter were put off to another session. Mr. Spring 
Ricg is much perplexed in this matter; not, however, because of 
any great difficulty necessarily belonging to it, for a Minister 
gifted with honesty and courage would see at once that a decent 
case for renewing the monopoly cannot be got up. When the 
renewal of the Bank of England charter was under discussion, 
‘questions connected with the regulation of the currency puzzled 
th: ignorant and alarmed the timid. But it cannot be pretended 
that the Bank of Ireland controls the circulating medium or regu- 
lates the exchanges of Ireland. The difficulty then is to ascertain 
what claim the owners of Bank of Ireland stock have to be 
treated in a different or more favourable manner than share- 
holders in the Agricultural or the National. Mr. Rice may 
say that he requires some trustworthy establishment for the de- 
posit of public money and making payments on account of the 
Government. There are other banks, and probably this very 
Same institution, (which would almost certainly be continued 
under the general law for incorporating Joint Stock Banks,) 
which would gladly enter into arrangements, and give ample 
security, for managing the public business, without stipu- 
lating for exclusive charters. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer may say that the Bank of Ireland will give him a bonus, 


most acceptable at the present time when he is at his wit’s end 
for ways and means. But the public, and it is to be hoped Par- 
liament also, will recollect, that the question of continuing the 
monopoly of the Bank of Ireland is not to be determined with 
reference to the mere convenience of the day. The charter, if 
granted, will be for a considerable term of years, and may exercise 
a baneful influence on the agricultural and commercial interests 
of Ireland for an indefinite period. Flagrant, therefore, would be 
the folly, and gross the shortsightedness, of legislating on so 
weighty a matter on the principle of obtaining a temporary supply 
of cash. The very offer of a bonus, it may be observed, proves 
that something valuable is to be taken from the Irish public 
and given to the proprietors of Bank shares, And even supposing 
that the sum offered were something very magnificent, the mer- 
chants and agriculturists of Ireland would be entitled to say— 
The loss ts almost entirely ours; we are the sufferers; it is our 
trade that is crippled: but the bonus goes into the public trea. 
sury, and we have only an infinitesimal fraction of the minute 
benefit which the nation at large is to derive from the bribe. 

Where are the arguments in favour of renewing the charter of 
the Bank of Ireland? Gentlemen monopolists, claimants of ex- 
clusive privileges, where is your case, and what is it? Your 
opponents are in the field—charges are brought against you con- 
stantly, in the face of day: where is your reply ? 

The Bank eschews public discussion of its claims. But is it in- 
active and indifferent? Never believe it. Slyly and secretly, we 
may be sure, are the monopolists dealing with that most crooked 
of politicians, Mr. Sprina Rice. A deputation from the great 
Dublin meeting is now in town, and there have been interviews at 
Downing Street. To these gentlemen we would give this piece of 
advice, founded on a close observation of Mr. Rice’s public con- 
duct—Suspect him always, and to the last minute. Yield not to 
cajolery, take no heed of smooth-tongued professions; have your 
men in the House ready and watchful till all is over, or you will 
be “done” at the eleventh hour. 

When is Mr. Pouterr THomson to introduce his bill for 
amending the Act, Ist of Victoria, relative to Joint Stock Banks? 
When is the report of the Committee on Joint Stock Banking 
to appear? We are almost at the close of the session, with 
nothing done to relieve the reasonable anxiety of men who look 
beyond their noses, as to the Ministerial intentions respecting 
these institutions. 





GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
EMIGRATION. 


In his speech against the New Zealand Bill, Lord Howicx 
boasted of the encouragement given to emigration by the present 
Government. Mr. Warp had stated that more had been done 
for emigration by the new colony in South Australia than by any 
other colony : whereupon Lord Howick said— 

“* The honourable Member had overlooked, in the multitude of papers which 
were laid upon the table of the House, a very important paper—the last Report 
of the Agent for Emigration; for there he would not have found that very 
much had been done in Australia on the principle he contended for. It was 
difficult, and he admitted, in many cases desirably difficult, to remove the ob- 
jections of the people of this country to emigration: it might be useful for this 
object, therefore, if he read three lines of that Report, to show that the Colo- 
nial Office had not been wholly idle with respect to encouragement to emigra- 
tion. The noble viscount then read a statement, from which it appeared, that 
the average number of persons emigrating annually, previous to the adoption 
of the present system, was 800; that the number last year reached three times 
that amount; and that about four times as many were to be sent out within 
the first half of the present year. He thought this statement completely dis- 
aap of the objection of his honourable friend, that the fund of which he spoke 

ad not been made a due use of for the encouragement of emigration. In fact, 
emigration was going on as fast as the amount of funds available would admit 
of; and he thought that, in justice to his noble friend at the head of the Colo- 
nial Department, it must be admitted by the honourable Member that this 
charge against the Government was not well founded.” 

Lord Howick did not, it would seem, state the quarter to which 
emigrants had been sent at the public expense; and the omis- 
sion is important. We have extensive possessions in North 
America, where slavery, White or Black, of Convicts or Negroes, 
is unknown—where the state of society is healthful, as well as the 
climate. No aid whatever is given by Government to persons 
wishing to emigrate to the North American provinces. There is 
in South Australia a colony founded on principles now univer- 
sally acknowledged to be sound: that colony is prosperous, the 
climate excellent, there is no Convict or Negro slavery: the state 
of society is equal if not superior to that which exists in any other 
British colony. Not a soul is sent there by the Government. 

On the other side of the immense island or continent of Austra- 
lia, is to be found what has been justly stigmatized as the most 
depraved community that ever existed on the face of the earth— 
where crimes indescribable, and almost inconceivable, are as com- 
mon as petty larcenies in London—and where pollution of the 
young and the inexperienced is inevitable. Into this colony 
Ministers are constantly sending emigrants and felons. This is 
the spot which they have selected, out of all the British foreign 
possessions, as that to which they will induce Englishmen with 
their families to emigrate. The comparatively pure parts of the 
British dominions they shun as if the plague were there; the 
most depraved of all communities they especially patronize. The 
other day, we saw announced in the same paper, the sentences of 
several scores of felons to transportation, and the emigration of 
some hundreds of farmers with their families from the county of 
Down to the same blessed spot, both alike at the public expense. 
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Such is the system for which Lord Howick claims. cr.edit—such 
the encouragement to emigration of which he boasts. 





SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS. 


« Honour and shame from uo condition rise * *"® 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fe" ;qw.”—Popr, 

Tne duel between Lord LonpDONDERRY’g heir and Madame 
Garis1’s husband has given rise to an argusing discussion among 
some of our contemporaries, as to wha% constitutes respectability, 
and the rank in society which persor,s engaged in certain profes- 
sions or occupations are entitled 0 take. The Standard, in a 
somew hat coarse and wicked paragraph, designated “* Mrs.Grisi ” 
as a “singing woman;” and xpneared to think that the gist of 
Lord CastLeREAGu’s offence consisted in associating with and 
attempting to seduce a person so much below him in rank, rather 
than in the intrinsic immorality of his conduct. As M. De 
Me cy had proved his perfect ability and alacrity to revenge the 
insult to his wife, as such insults must be avenged in fashionable 
society, there was no ocersion for a ‘thousand swords to leap from 
their scabbards” for the protection of the fascinating prima 
donna; but a multitude of scribblers vented their indignation on 
the luckless editor of the Standard, who had presumed to speak 
so disparagingly of a favourite artiste. He was told that he himself 
wrote for a “livelihood.” To which taunt the cool reply was— 
* This is very true, and could affront no one who did not carry the 

retensions of an editor’s occupation a great deal higher than we 
“ ever done.” Then it was alleged, that the Standard, with 
“‘the pride that apes humility,” spoke habitually in disparaging 
terms of his own profession ; and that he was “as ready to humble 
himself to the dust before a NewcastTLg, as to wonder that a Grist 
should so much as obtain the notice of a CastLEREAGH.” Of 
this imputation the Standard disposed in its usual dexterous way. 

It is not our purpose to pursue the profitless contest between 
the newspapers: we shall merely remark, that, as far as our ob- 
servation extends, it is with journalists, and writers generally 
*‘ for their livelihood,” as with other men—they are not degraded or 
exalted by their occupation, which neither excludes them from 
the best society, nor obtains admission for them into it. Ofcourse 
we allude to those who are connected with periodicals conducted 
with decency, if not with superior talent. All such, we appre- 
hend, may discover that their position in society depends more 
upon circumstances extraneous to their calling, than upon the 
nature of that occupation, or the opinion which may be generally 
held of it in society. Doubtless there are instances enow of men 
who find themselves, after a connexion of some years with the 
newspaper press, precisely where they were in society before that 
connexion commenced. They can assure themselves of respectful 
treatment so long as their own conduct is respectable; and as 
certainly will they be ridiculed and despised when they attempt 
te vie in their mode of living, their dinners, wines, and equi- 

ages, with persons of “‘ rank and fashion” and superior wealth. 

tis more disgusting than laughable to observe the fussy self- 
importance which some “ gentlemen of the press” assume, on 
the score of their connexion with probably not the most reputable 
periodical publications. They fancy, forsooth, that because they 
are “on” this or that paper, or contribute to some magazine or 
review, that they are entitled to a wonderful deal of deference, 
and are quite distinguished persons. When their claims are dis- 
allowed, or, as is commonly the case, not noticed at all, they fume 
and swell, and denounce the illiberality which refuses them social 
distinction. To all such we would say, the fault is in yourselves, not 
in your profession, if you cannot mix in the circles in which your 
income and station of life, independent of that profession, naturally 
throw you. 
** Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 

Fortune in men has some small difference made— 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 

The cobler apron’d, and the parson gown’d ; 

Th: friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d. 

© What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl ?’ 

T'll tell you, friend, a wise man and a fool. 

You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 

Or, cobler-like, the parson will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 

The rest is all but leather or prunella.” 

The attempt to vie in luxury with persons of greater wealth and 
higher station, is, we fear, becoming too common among the middle 
classes. No doubt, large fortunes are made in our own time; but 
not so often, we suspect, by regular habits of decent economy, as 
by lucky speculations. We are alluding to the general habits of per- 
sons in the middle ranks. Formerly they were considered the emi- 
nently prudent members of society, The money which the higher 
and humbler classes squandered flowed into the coffers of the mer- 
chant and the shopkeeper. Plainly though plentifully were their 
boards furnished; and their dress, furniture, and equipages, 
though comfortable, were not costly. The most careless observer 
will have remarked a great difference in the style of living now 
practised by the same classes. There is far more luxury and 
show, and an evident eagerness to outvie each other, and equal 
those above them. The evil consequences of this alteration are 
not few or insignificant. It is not only that less money is saved, 
but the temptation to fraud is fearfully increased. The present 
generation, moreover, are setting a wretched example to their 
children ; who, with still smaller means derived from their pa- 
rents than the latter obtained from theirs, will have been taught 
and accustomed to indulge in more expensive habits— 





‘¢ Ailtas-parentnm, ‘pejor avis, tulit 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos 

Progeniem yvitiosiorem.” 
While there is an evident tendency among the middle classes 
to this folly, there is reason to believe that a contrary habit js 
gaining force among a considerable portion of the working popu- 
lation. It is understood that they are spending less of their earn. 
ings in sensual gratifications, and saving money with the view to 
personal and political advancement and independence. This is 
the most hopeful light in which the actual condition of society in 
England can be viewed. Physical and mental renovation may be 
derived from the class which the middle-men despise, or at any 
rate treat as if they contemned it. A fresh and healthy current 
may flow from a fountain hitherto dammed up and reputed 
brackish. 





THE MURDER-MANIA. 


THE propensity of the public mind to gorge itself with the strong 
and rancid food supplied by ‘ dreadful murders,” “ melancholy 
suicides,’ and the other literature of Newgate and Bedlam, 
seems to have undergone no reduction either in respect of absur. 
dity or of baseness, in consequence of the spread of education ; ang 
we are at this moment beholding, in its sickliest aspect, that com- 
pound of the least respectable passions—that medley of cowardice 
and curiosity, and false sensibility, and latent cruelty—which is 
called into existence so often as ever an “ investigation” is going 
on at one of our Police-offices. If that which passes for public 
sympathy could be brought into a collective form and subjected 
to analysis, we should be petrified at the small deposit of rea} 
feeling exhibited by the result of the process. That there is, 
a degree of compassion felt for the victims in these cases, cannot 
be doubted, but it is mixed up with so many questionable feelings 
as well as others unequivocally low and grovelling, that the 
“quality of mercy ” becomes obscured and lost in the amount 
of its alloy. If we consider the fact, that ghost stories and storias 
of crime and horror find their principal readers amongst the igno- 
rant and uneducated classes; that in proportion as a newspaper 
circulates amongst those classes it is found necessary to feed it 
with accounts of murders and barbarities of all sorts, (bull-bait- 
ing, cock-fighting, &c. all coming under the same category ;) 
while those journals which are read by the more intelligent 
classes derive little advantage from any casualties of this sort; 
we shall readily perceive that a sympathy with suffering and a dis- 
position to read about sufferings are two things widely different, 
For if this is not so, then it will be necessary to maintain that 
pot-houses and stable-yards are the veritable depositaries of hu- 
manity. If a murder take place, information cannot be too 
immediate or too exact, and every member of society has a 
right to know the circumstances; but then, we should care- 
fully distinguish between our desires for the ends of justice 
and that sneaking affection for circumstantial horrors which is 
liable to take its place. Nothing can be more mean-spirited than 
to extract gratification from reading of pains and evils which we 
should personally shrink from encountering. It is to be regretted, 
for the credit of human nature, that there should be any thing 
“suave” in beholding ‘ quibus ipse malis careas.” But the blot 
is nothing in comparison with the deceit that seeks to cover it. 
To see a man puling about humanity, while his mouth still waters 
at the full details of some disgusting narrative, is more revolting 
than the coldest indifference. We are clearly of opinion that the 
interests of morality gain nothing by the frequent contemplation 
of vice, however loaded with the chains of popular execration. 
The well-educated should humbly consider, that if they are safely 
removed from the range of those exciting causes which usually 
lead to the commission of the higher crimes, they owe it to the 
accident of their birth and station; but that the needy and the 
wretched—occupying, as it were, the outposts of morality—are 
otherwise circumstanced, and require a different scale of fortifica- 
tion against the incursions of crime. Now, even in the highest 
state of his civilization, man is still but the old savage tamed; and 
accounts of cruel actions come upon his ear with a startling sound, 
as of something once familiar: a portion of original instinct 1s 
awakened, and if the brute is in the breast, he breathes again. 
It is said of the lion, that, if early subjugated, he will be brought 
to feed from the hand, and live in mild submission to his master, 
like any of our domestic animals; but that if by accident he 
taste blood, nature rushes back in all her force, and no one is any 
longer safe from his claws. It is unpleasant to admit such com- 
parisons, we know, but we cannot help that. Weare apt to forget 
our former selves. Conceited parvenus of civilization, we disowa— 
like poor relations—our rude cousins of the forest and the 
jungle. In physical condition, indeed, and in so much of the 
moral nature ds declares itself in the immediate spirit of our 
actions, little is left, it must be acknowledged, to establish the 
family identity. The barn-door fowl is not more unlike the 
rushing eagle. But though little is left, that little is enough to 
become more, and to swell into a sufficiently dangerous re- 
semblance, when excited into life by hints and spurred on by the 
powerful provocation of example. Two thousand years is no very 
large dividend of eternity ; and to evil natures—to whom “good is 
a forced motion,” to use the words of Lord Bacon—return is ever 
quicker than progression. A well-bred Irish gentleman will read 
in the pages of StRAsBO, without discomposure, concerning his 
fathers, the contemporaries of the historian—the cannibals! And 
yet, we think, if he enact the historian himself, and take all 





periods with their respective features into his impartial 
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philosophical consideration, there 7s some room ‘or discom- 
osure. It is a favourite idea with the optimists, that 
if advancement is slow, it is yet sure, and that tbe mind, once 
acquainted with improvement, leaves ignorance and crime con- 
tinvally further behind. But history, and the silent evidence of 
the desert, refutes us here. Nations have been rebarbarized ; and 
plains, once filled with the music of human love, now echo only 
with the war-whoop and the shouts of madmen. That amiable man 
and charming writer, CoArLEs Lamp, whose humour was always 
subservient to his humanity, in a letter to bis Quaker friend, 
which touches the subject of the then recent affair of FAUNTLE- 
Roy's “ misappropriation,” declares, between fun and philosophy, 
that he looks on the five fingers of each hand, with which Nature 
has furnished him, with a degree of horror, reflecting, as he is 
forced to do, on their strange and mysierious adaptation to the 
purposes of filching; and he concludes with a pathetic admonition 
to the Quaker banker to take thought and know himself, and stay 
the trick of the fingers in good time. The readers of Lams who 
imagine this to be a mere joke, deceive themselves egregiously. 
Lams meant something by every thing, and his meaning here is 
both serious and profound: the terms are laughable, not the 
sense. The moral of his joke is nothing less grave than this—that 
no discipline makes sin impossible; that there is a strength of 
latent mischief in the hearts of men—nay, in their very finger- 
ends—which can break through all the bulwarks raised by educa- 
tion, and to which even the murus aheneus of religion opposes no 
impregnable barrier. 

e have remarked above, that the exhibition of vice, though 
accompanied with its penalties, does not assist morality. It may 
occur to the reader that this sentiment must in some measure in- 
volve us with the tragic drama—which no one can be further from 
wishing to assail. But it does not do so. A tragedy is a moral 
poem, in which vice, when it is represented, meets not only its 
punishment but its explanation. The whole course of the action, 
the whole scope of the sentiments, are made to convey one great 
accumulating sense of a moral truth. There is no danger in the 
mirror, then, which shows “ vice her own mien,” when it shows 
her at the same time her error and her loss—and this is tragedy. 
But a vulgar history of murder, though it end with sentence and 
execution, accomplishes no such result. Facts are left to suggest 
their own conclusions, and every mind seizes that which is most 
in tune with its particular humour. The materials of truth are 
there, but they want harmonizing. The mere gross circumstances 
stand out in high relief, catching and absorbing attention, while 
the spirit of their moral lesson is lost in the background. It is 
this spirit which the tragic poet fetches forward, to invest with 
the “sceptred pall;” and this it is that constitutes the difference 
between tragedy, properly so called, and that tragedy of common 
life which meets us so unwelcomely, but, alas! so frequently, in 
the columns of a newspaper. 

There is nothing so tragic but it has its comic side; and the 
shade of the gentle Lams, whom we have already quoted in this 
article, will win the reader's pardon for the broad grin in which 
we are indulging at this present moment, as the manifold incon- 
gruities and absurdities, issuing out of the dark ground we have 
just gone over, spring up to our mental vision—the bread brought 
to the mouth of the poor penny-a-liner by the blessing of what he 
calls a “ dreadful murder” (as if a// murders were not dreadful !) 
—the consequent exaltation of the spirits under which he becomes 
inspired with the gift of eloquence (and sometimes even of pro- 
phecy—as, for example, when he is moved to the description of 
those things which have not yet taken place;) and the affection- 
ate poetical horrors which he awards to the ‘“ unfortunate de- 
ceased ” out of asortof gratitude to the latter for going and getting 
murdered! But, of a verity, they have lately, in the words of 
Menenius, (Coriol. Act 2,) “set up the bloody flag against all 
patience;” and we confess we would gladly see them retrenched 
in the article of rhetoric. What with the ‘ Waterloo Road Tra- 
gedy " and the “ Battle of Canterbury,” in addition to the usual 
supply of domestic melodramas and stock-pieces from Lreland— 
that great penny theatre !—they have so flourished over us their 
“ bloody blameful blades,” that we hardly kuow if our heads are 
on our shoulders, 

Now we think that the condition of this department of our 
Tomantic literature ought to be taken into serious consideration ; 
and for our parts, we move the first resolution—that all descriptive 
epithets be forsworn,—a severe sacrifice, we know, but the peace 
of families demands it. We will suppose a horrible murder to be 
submitted to us for correction, and we extract from our list of 
errata. 

For “the unfortunate woman” read “the woman.” 

For “just at that moment, horrible to relate,” read ‘‘ and so.” 

For “the monster in human shape,” read ‘ the aforesaid John Brown.” 

For “executed his diabolical purpose,” read ‘did the thing he intended.” 

For “ will expiate his offence at the bar of public indignation,” read “ will 
be had up on Wednesday.” 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. s 


On Thursday last, the public flocked, as they always do and always will, 
to hear the opera of Figaro ; which was given on this occasion for the 
benefit of M. LarortE. Without being very vividly impressed with 
this gentleman’s claims to public admiration, we are willing to believe 
that a fair proportion of Thursday’s audience desired to benefit him, 
not less than to please themselves, by their presence on this night; 
and the uncontrolled smiles of self-gratulation beaming from the coun- 
tenance of the great lessee himself, even at the very moment when 
standing hat in hand at the foot-lights to explain to an enraged audience 
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his unfeigned regrets at the limited dimensions of bis house, and_his 
noble resolution to ‘ return de gentlemen deir money,” seemed to imply 
that he took much the same view of the matter. However, we shall 
leave the rival claims of Mozarr and Laporte to adjust themselves 
with the reader, and are content simply to announce, that the house 
was crammed to suffocation in every part, and that the usual, but, as 
it appears to us, most inconvenient and improper method of disposing 
of the surplus population of the house was adopted, by stuffing the 
side-scenes with colonies from the pit. This practice ought to be put 
down; for it is not to be endured that a miserable squad of pale-faced 
dandies, with their glazed boots and their white kids and their double 
opera-glasses, should stand about the edges of the stage, dividing- 
attention with actors and singers of respectability. The latter could 
hardly pass in and out for this mob of gentlemen—this supernumerary 
dumb chorus. 

The performance was very unequal. Than some pieces, nothing 
could be better; than others, nothing worse. No one individual suc- 
ceeded in putting forth a true and sustained conception of bis or her 
part, but was only “ fine by starts.” Even Lancacue was not at home; 
for though he kept the house in a continual laugh with his capital by- 
play and frequent droll sallies, we cannot think the part of Figaro is 
one naturally accommodated to the character of his acting. The pon- 
derosity of the man communicates a certain unavoidable grandeur to 
his actions, and an involuntary dignity hardly compatible with the 
conditions of farce; though, for the same reason, perhaps excellently 
adapted to burlesque. LaBLAcue, in fact, is doubtless equally fitted to 
succeed in tragedy and in broad burlesque; but in a middle character, 
however much talent he displays in it, he realizes no perfect whole. 
Grist and Perstani gave many of their pieces in a style of unexcep- 
tionable excellence; and in the well-known duet “ Su l’aria,” ac- 
quitted themselves so much to the satisfaction of the house, as nearly 
to be called upon for a third performance of it: but this degree of 
favour was chiefly confined to the subscriber's boxes, where scarcel 
any other piece in this opera is currently known. Qur readers wi 
remember the significant bill of fare submitted on the occasion of a late 
concert at the Queen’s Palace, when, out of fourteen pieces of vocal 
music, this same ‘ Su l’aria” was the only one that Mozart’s genius was 
found rich enough to supply; the other thirteen being selected from 
Donizetti, with the exception of one or two from other Italian com- 
posers of less merit. [ We have, by the by, received a note from a cor- 
respondent, who informs us that her Majesty, after continuing to fre- 
quent the Italian Opera-house from night to night to hear the worst 
productions of the worst school, absented herself on Thursday even- 
ing, when Mozarv’s opera was performed, and took the opportunity of 
visiting Drury Lane to hear M. BENneEpict’s Gipsy’s Warning! We 
have not been able to ascertain the truth of this report, but we shall 
publish our correspondent’s note, in hopes of eliciting a refutation— 
if any can be given. ] 

Our space forbids us from extending our notice of this performance ; 
which was marked by haste and carelessness, but relieved by many 
fine strokes of genius. The ladies were occasionally out of tune, and 
some miserable fioriture disgraced the pure text of Mozart's writing ; 
but, on the whole, the opera was given with as much propriety as we 
expected, and with more than we have sometimes experienced. 

T0 THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Thursday, June 21. 

Si1r—To-day’s Herald has the following paragraph: “ It is understood that 
her Majesty and suite will visit Drury Lane this (Thursday) evening, pri- 
vately, to see Benedict’s opera of the Gipsy’s Warning.” 

Her Majesty habitually frequents the Italian Opera, and neglects the English 
Theatres. But this evening she repairs to Drury Lane to see an opera com- 
posed by a foreigner of the modern Italian school, and absents herself from the 
Italian Opera when the charming Nozze di Figaro of Mozanrr is to be per- 
formed by an extraordinary strength of vocal and dramatic talent, after an in- 
terval, I believe, of a quarter of a century! 


Iam, your Constant READER. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


WE have never had a more wearisome and thankless office than to 
report on the Philharmonic Concerts of the present season—never to 
witness more apathy and indifference on the part of those who are in- 
trusted with their management, in the discharge of the duties they owe 
to the Society and subscribers—never to notice a succession of more 
dirty and discreditable jobs. The Philharmonic Society was originally 
an association of eminent artists, formed for the express and sole pur- 
pose of musical improvement by the regular and combined application 
of the best talents to the production and performance of the best works. 
The management of the concerts was then an office of labour and of 
honour; it is now neither toilsome nor honourable. Loud and general 
are the complaints of the members, and yet certain names yearly recur 
in the list of Directors. The situation is now become a desirable and 
profitable possession. Pupils, whose earnings are shared by a master, 
are thrust into engagements ; tickets are given as the bait or bribe for 
some interest, vote, or favour, immediate or remote ; stations in the or- 
chestra or out of it are provided for hangers-on and dependents ; and 
thus a situation which ought to inspire the wish, as it confers the power 
to benefit the art, is perverted into an engine of sordid traffic and dirty 
intrigue. At the commencement of each season, and indeed long 
before the season commences, the Philharmonic Directors enter upon 
their office—not on their duties—with ample means at their disposal, 
unfettered by a single engagement, free to choose and able to pay for 
the most perfect display of their art in any of its forms; one of the 
finest bands in Europe awaiting their call, and bound to implicit obe- 
dience to their decrees. Chosen in the month of July, they have the 
entire quiet of autumn, in fact six months of leisure, to prepare for the 
concerts of the next season. The whole range of accompanied vocal 
and instrumental music lies open before them ; they are unshackled by 
laws forbidding the music of this age or that country; their selection 
may be from ancient as well as modern, and from modern as well as 
ancient writers; classical compositions of every school invite their 
attention, and may be pressed into their service. The greatest difficul- 
ties need not appal them; for in addition to the well-known and acknow- 
ledged power, individual and collective, of their band, they have autho- 
rity as well as the means to summon any requisite number of rehearsals, 
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and to engage whatever singers and as many as shall be necessary for 
the perfect exhibition of any work of their art. Such are their re- 
sources, such the means at their command. No European monarch 
has the control of a similar quantity of musical power, and no one 
wields such a power with more absolute sway. Now, what has been 
the result ? what evidence of diligence, of research, of labour, has been 
afforded from the eight concerts of the past season? None of any 
kind. The instrumental compositions of this year have been 
the instrumental compositions of last year; nothing has been pro- 
duced, nothing revived; while the vocal selections have succeeded 
in disgraceful degeneracy, none making the other ashamed, the only 
variety being the employment of good singers on bad music, or intrust- 
ing that which is good to incompetent performers. And thus, oppor- 
tunies which ought to produce the very best results are perversely made 
to yield the very worst; and the Philharmonic Society, designed and 
intended to be a garden of flowers ever fragrant and fresh, well chosen, 
tilled, and watered, is become a dunghill, stagnant and offensive, gene- 
rating only what is corrupt and disgusting. The real duties of this 
Musical Bumbureaucracy would be better discharged by Goopwin, the 
copyist ; since habit would give him some method and plan in his ar- 
rangements, whereas his masters have none, nor purpose, except to 
turn their office to individual advantage. 

In speaking thus of a body of men in their collective capacity, the 
whole, unavoidably, become answerable for the acts of the majority ; 
and although we know that body contains men to whom these remarks 
do not apply, and who are anxious as they are able in other situations 
to advance the interests of their art, they are, here, utterly powerless. A 
new infusion is yearly made into the managerial body ; but the occasional 
exertions of a few, whose power is known to be transient, is wholly 
ineffective when opposed to that of a permanent clique, who contrive, 
by methods and for purposes best known to themselves, to maintain 
their seats in perpetuity. With them all authority really resides. 
Many of the electors are employed in the band, and others hold in ad- 
dition various other lucrative situations in the Society. These men all 
stick by the Bumbureaucracy, for they are their permanent masters : 
with them it rests to bestow patronage and favour—to push one for- 
ward and to keep back another—to admit or to exclude—to engage or 
to reject—to wink at neglect of duty or rigidly to enforce a law against 
a suspected rebel. 

Such is the present state of affairs in the Philharmonic Society, and 
such the true cause of those results at which many wonder and all 
complain. 

Of the concluding concert little needs be said: in fact, nothing new 
can be said. 


PART I 
Sinfonia in B flat ..........0s00+ Diamininweevee eee Tt BEETHOVEN. 
Romance, Madame Cinr1 Damonreavu, “Sombre forét” 
(Guillaume Tell)......0...+4+- iissietsioye “essnisecseneae wes Rosstnt, 
Concerto, Pianoforte, F minor (MS.), Mr, W. Srernpace 
BENNETT....... Se O Ng SPREE Cnn Srs okvgnsesentiewuns «+. BENNETT. 
Duetto, Madame Cintt Damoreau and Mademoiselle 
Puiacci, * Serbami ognor si fido” (Semramide) ......+.6 Rosstnt, 
Overture (Der Beherrscher der Geister)..... CtCevedeDe ree WEBER. 
PART II. F 


Sinfonia, in A (MS.), composed for the Society ... _MeNDELssonN BARTHOLDY' 
Aria, Signor Ivanorr, “Oh! cara immagine” (Zl Flauto 


SEMEDD) 00s npececerccccececsoe ere-0ie oui higviselenie eoeeee Mozart. 
Concerto, Violin, Mr. BLAGROVE..........00eeeeeeeee -eee MAYSEDER, 
Scena, Madame Cintr Damoreau, “ Fatal Goffredo” 

(Turquato Tasso)...... eave bea Svesesveceesecesscovens DONISETTI, 
Overture (Die Zauberflite) ........6006 iad :5 vein Ssbc0eeeree Mozart. 


Leader, Mr. Loprx —Conductor, Mr, Moscue.es. 


MEnNDELssoun’s Sinfonia was noticed last year. It has much of his 
characteristic style ; for in instrumental composition he has a decided 
and original style, but its features are less interesting and less com- 
manding than those of his first Sinfonia. Brnnerr’s Concerto ex- 
hibited a pure and refined taste, as well as a fertile imagination ; in 
every degree of excellence far transcending the trashy exhibition which 
Mr. DoEHLER obtained permission to make at the preceding concert. 
Bracrove’s Concerto was a display of fine and finished playing ; but 
the piece itself, like most of the same author, is of very flimsy construc- 
tion. We venture to recommend to this very accomplished performer 
to revive one of Viorri’s best concertos, any of which would be more 
worthy of his powers than those of MaysEprr. 

CinTI was welcomed, as she deserved, with enthusiasm. Her voice 
is as fresh, her tones as liquid, her execution as finished as ever; but 
all were wasted upon compositions of very slender pretensions. Ivan. 
orr’s knowledge of Mozanrr seems to be confined to a single song— 
at least he is indulged at the Philharmonic with the constant repetition 
of the same. 

We now take our leave of the Philharmonic Concerts for the season, 
with the sincerest wishes for its success, and therefore for its speedy 
and radical reform. 








The twentieth musical festival of the Lower Rhine was celebrated 
with great brilliancy at Cologne, on Whitsunday and the following days, 
under the direction of Mendelsohn. Bartholdy. 


The Emperor of Russia, before leaving Berlin, distributed orders 
and decorations to all the field-officers. To each of those whose rank 
did not admit of their receiving orders, a present of 200 louis d’or was’ 
sent. For his picture, representing areview by Napoleon, Horace 
Vernet received 40,000 francs, the order of Stanislaus of the second 
class, and a parure of diamonds, valued at 8,000 dollars, for his lady. 


The Emperor of Austria is confined at Schcenbrunn by an attack of 
the measles. The eruption has come out favourably, and every hope 
is entertained that his Majesty will recover in the ordinary course of the 
disease, so as not to render any postponement of the coronation at 
Milan necessary. The young Archduke Francis Joseph, son of the 
Archduke Francis, was attacked at the same time with the same com- 
plaint. 

On Monday, the Duke of Wellington entertained 76 of his 
companions in arms who had fought with him at Waterloo. An 
immense number of visiters were admitted in the course of the day to 
view the splendid exhibition of plate and china, and pictures, which 
adorn the room dedicated to this annual banquet. 
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HCGARTH’S MUSICAL DRAMA. 


We have great pleasure in again meeting Mr. Hocarru in the 
field of musical history and criticism; a field which, in this 
country, has been very partially explored and cultivated. Bur. 
NEY's work has served as a text-book for various subsequent com- 
pilers ; and his erroneous facts, dates, and opinions, have been 
transferred without examination, as entire pages and chapters 
have been appropriated without scruple or acknowledgment, into 
more recent manuals of musical history, Hawktns, though on 
the whole a more accurate and painstaking chronologist, wanted 
Burney’s professional knowledge and experience, and wanted also 
the power which Burney possessed of writing an agreeable and 
readable book. But in both these works, many portions of musi- 
cal history are lightly passed over; their respective authors being 
diffuse on such branches of the art as most suited their respective 
tastes, and of which the materials for history came most readily 
to hand, leaving others only partially explored and briefly noticed, 

Mr. Hogartu, according to the plan we ventured to suggest in 
our review of his Musical History, has now taken one of the 
three divisions into which musical compositions are usually 
divided, and traced its history connectedly and clearly. The his- 
tory of the Musical Drama, more than any other branch of the 
art, connects itself with the literature as well as the habits of a 
nation. Papre Martini correctly observes, that ‘‘as men vary 
in their dispositions and passions according to variety of climate, 
forms of government, and modes of education, so a composer 
must study the character of the nation for whose stage ite is 
about to write, and adapt his melodies to the taste of that country.” 
The annals of the Italian, French, and German lyric drama, have 
been written by their countrymen; but the first endeavour to 
accomplish this for England was made by the present Gresham 
Professor of Music; whose third series of lectures on the English 
Opera, recently delivered at the Royal Institution, brought down 
its history to the commencement of Dr. Arnez’s dramatic career. 
Mr. Hoaarru occupies a wider field—the musical drama uni- 
versal; and his work is, beyond all doubt, the most accurate, the 
most useful, and also the most entertaining, of its kind, in our 
language. It supplies a deficiency which has long existed in our 
musical histories—such portions of them, especially, as have 
treated of the Opera of England. 

The usual notion, resulting from such scanty and often erro- 
neous information, is that the English have never had any strictly 
national dramatic music; that our opera has been but a feeble 
copy of the Italian; and that we have only imitated that which 
others had previously invented. This mistake has partly arisen 
from want of agreement as to the sense in which the term 
“opera” is to be used. Drypen, in the preface to his Albion and 
Albanius, adopted the Italian definition of the word, and insisted 
on such a restricted employment of it. ‘An opera,” says he, “is 
a poetical tale or fiction, represented by vocal and instrumental 
music, adorned with scenes, machines, and dancing. The sup- 
posed personages of this musical drama are generally supernatural, 
as gods, goddesses, and heroes.” He adds, “ As the first inventors 
of any art or science, provided they have brought it to perfection, 
are, in reason, to give laws to it, so, whoever undertakes the 
writing of an opera, is obliged to imitate the Italians, who have 
not only invented, but perfected this sort of musical entertain- 
ment.” Drypen is wrong here in his facts, as well as mistaken 
in his inference. His description of what he calls an opera, fits 
exactly an English Masque,—-a species of entertainment existing 
prior to the invention of the Italian opera, which in its very rudest 
shape cannot be traced back further than 1594; whereas in 1605 
our masque had reached its most perfect and finished form, and 
received its highest polish from the hands of Ben Jonson. But 
PurcELL not only carried out the power of dramatic music fur- 
ther than any of his Italian predecessors, but refused any allegi- 
ance to the laws which they had promulgated, and to which 
Drypen demanded implicit obedience. Purce.. founded and 
formed the English opera—that is, a drama in which music and 
poetry are frequent and essential ingredients, but of which the 
dialogue is spoken—not sung. He also enlarged the sphere and 
employment of music in alliance with the drama; connecting it 
with human feelings and passions, instead of restricting its lan- 
guage to gods and goddesses. We apprehend that Mr. HoGarTH 
has, almost unconsciously, fallen into the usual error of supposing 
that Purcets was indebted to the dramatic writers of Italy, when 
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— 
succession of distinguished masters.” We ask for the evidence 
of this assertion—for we know of none. Nothing can be more 
unmelodious and graceless than the style of the Italian operas 
which preceded those of Purcett. If he had needed to borrow, 
they had nothing tolend. True it is, that he confesses his obli- 
tions to Italian composers; whom he emphatically praises for 
their “ gravity,” in opposition to the “ frivolous balladry ” of the 
French writers,—referring, doubtless, to PatestRINA, VICTORIA, 
Witraert, and their immortal contemporaries, and to Carts- 
siml, his illustrious rival in ecclesiastical composition. Prior to 
the age of PurceLL, no Italian composer had signalized himself 
as a writer for the stage, as the perusal of their extant composi- 
tions will show: and he displayed not only aclearer and more 
comprehensive acquaintance with the power of music as a dramatic 
agent than any of his foreign or English predecessors, but a far 
more enlarged and strikicg development of it. Even Hanpen, 
in this respect, is far, very far, behind him. The comparison, 
which may be fairly made between the King Arihur of the one 
and the Renaldo of the other,—in which operas the story, incidents, 
and situations are the same,—will prove our great countryman’s 
superiority. The enduring fame of Purcetu’s dramatic music is 
partly owing to its intrinsic excellence, but partly, also, to its pure 
and perfect nationality. It is the musical language of an English- 
man, and therefore, to Englishmen, the language of nature. Mr. 
Hogarrn's observations on the absurd endeavour to naturalize 
the opera of one country in another, are sensible and judicious. 

‘English recitative, instead of being founded on what may be called the 
natural melody of English speech, is generally made up of a tissue of musical 
phrases borrowed from the Italian compcsers; so that an English singer, deli- 
vering a picce of recitative in his own language, has the appearance of a 
foreigner declaiming in broken English. The same thing, though in a lesser 
degree, is perceptibie in our English airs; which being made up of passages 
originally suggested by the modulations of Italian speech, are destructive of the 
emphasis and accent of the words to which they are united by the English com- 
poser. Similar efiects are produced by the present imitation of the German 
music. Our composers act precisely as a painter would do, who, in painting 
an English landscape, instead of looking upon the scenery around him, 
should compose his picture by copying his rocks from Salvator Rosa, 
his blue distances from Poussin, his sunshine from Claude, his trees from 
Ruysdael, and his cattle from Cuyp. The evil has been aggravated of late years 
by the practice of adapting Italian, German, and French operas to the English 
stage ; a practice which has almost put an end to the existence of English me- 
lody. Even when setting an English ballad, our composers show that their 
heads are full of Rossini, Spohr, Weber, or Auber. Compare their exotic pro- 
ductions with the genuine English strains of Purcell, Arne, Linley, Arnold, 
Dibdin, and Shield; and the difference is at once perceived between copying 
from art and copying from nature.” 

Mr. Hogartn's history of the Italian opera is correct and com- 
prehensive. To the truly great dramatie writers of that sehool 
he does ample justice ; and his criticisms are the evident result of 
intimate acquaintance with compositions which are its true pride 
and ornament, although now almost as little known to the fre- 
quenters of the Italian opera as if they had never been. It is the 
characteristic of those persons to amass nothing—to create no 
store of musical wealth. They live from hand to mouth, feasting 
on the production of to-day because it 7s to-day’s—rejecting it to- 
morrow, because a newer, though perhaps less palatable dish, 
makes its appearance. Music they treat as meat, on which the 
process of decay instantly begins—not like good wine, which im- 
proves by keeping. Mr. Hoaartn estimates the present race of 
Italian writers at their true value. 

“ The Italian opera, both in England and France, receives a greater share of 
public support, and forms the habitual amusement of a larger portion of the 
community, than it seems ever to have done at any former time. In this sense 
of the word, the Italian opera is in a flourishing state ; but, viewing its situa- 
tion with reference to the quality of the present productions of the Italian 
musical stage, it is any thing but flourishing. The preéminence so long main- 
tained by Rossini, whose pieces for a series of years held almost exclusive pos- 
session of the Italian stage, appears to have checked the growth of original 
genius, and to have rendered his successors merely his imitators; and, as usual 
with imitators, they have been much more successful in imitating his peculiari- 
ties of manner, and even his faults, than his beauties. They have copied and 
even exagcerated the loud and boisterous style of instrumentation adopted by 
him in bis later works, without being able to imitate the admirable effects pro- 
duced by his skill in combination, and his thorough knowledge of the powers 
and properties of instruments. He was occosionally clumsy, crude, and incor- 
rect in his harmonies, from the haste and carelessness of an impetuous tempe- 
rament. They habitually combine their voices and instruments in a way which, 
in an earlier day, would have been held disgraceful to a tyro, trom their shallow 
and superficial knowledge of their art. Asan emphatic proof of this, it may 
be observed, that no Italian composer since Rossini has been able to produce a 
single opera overture which has been thought worthy to be transferred to the 
concert-room: and so much do they seem to feel their inability to stand this 
test of their skill as artists, that they have given up writing overtures alto- 
gether, thus depriving the opera of what has always been a beautiful and in- 
teresting feature. 

“ Such, we will venture to predict, is the light in which the fashionable Italian 
composers of the day—Pacini, Mercadante, Bellini, Ricci, Donizetti, and 
others—will be viewed before many years shall have elapsed.” 

To the French opera, an unusual, and we think an unmerited 
space is given. The French school of music, if such it may be 
called, has never exerted any influence on the rest of Europe. It 
has been helped along its feeble course by foreigners of all sorts, 
but it has never had any thing to give in return. LuLui did more 
for the French opera than any other composer who ever resided at 
Paris, but he cannot be classed among the disciples of the French 
school. He had quitted Italy before he was old enough to re- 
ceive any decided musical impressions, so that his «a inot be said 
to be the Italian style; nor could it be the French, for at the time 
of his arrival in Paris they had no style at all. Luxxi’s operas 
have a character of their own. Of the popular dramatic composers 
who since Lutti's time have written for the French stage, 
GLuck was a German; Gretry, Gossec,and Menut were Flem- 





ings, (and the school of Flanders must not be confounded with 
that of France); while Piccin1, Savier1, and CHERUBINI were 
Italians. These are all names known throughout Europe, 
but their French contemporaries are known only in France. 
Every legitimate French opera has rather the character of ballet- 
music: those of Avner and the present race of writers, where 
they have not pilfered or parodied the works of Rosstnt, are little 
more than ready-made sets of dance-tunes. And such is the re~ 
sult which the national habits would indicate. French dancing 
and French dancers are the best that Europe affords : we import 
them for the same reason that we import Italian singers. Dancing 
is the art at Paris, and music bends and yields to it. 

We regret that Mr. Hocarrn has not devoted more space to 
the German opera; which stands far ahead of that of any othez 
country, and harmonizes with his own sound and judicious ap- 
preciation of true dramatic excellence. We can only account for 
this partial omission from his having imposed on himself certain 
limits as to the size of his volumes. In such a work it would have 
been well to have incorporated Sponr’s admirable and dignified 
address to his brother composers, on the true aim and highest 
ambition of a dramatic writer. 

We have said enough to show that we regard Mr. Hocartn’s 
book as a most valuable and interesting addition to our stock of musi- 
cal knowledge. It is seldom that a person competent to assume 
the character of a musical critic has the ability to write with clear- 
ness and elegance—to win the attention of general readers while 
he satisfies the wants and expectations of the professed musician : 
less frequently does it happen that the same person is willing to 
look around upon the products of the art with an unprejudiced 
eye, to survey the works of different countries with an impartiak 
scrutiny, and to award to each its due share of praise or censure. 
It is no exaggeration to say, that in Mr. Hocarru all these re- 
quisites combine. His work contains a fund of amusement as 
well as instruction : he has resorted, for the most part, to the best 
authorities, and gleaned from many passing records and obscure 
sources valuable and trustworthy information; thus forming a 
work far superior in intrinsic excellence to most of our recent 
musical histories, as well as much more attractive to such as read 
only to be amused. 


COLONEL MACERONI'S MEMOIRS. 


Turse Memoirs are the very romance of autobiography: they. ave 
amusing from the startling variety of incident; interesting from the 
light thrown upon the fate of the Ducrow of Bona parts’s Gene- 
rals, Murat; and instructive as an exhibition of individual cha- 
sacter. Culuucl Macenuiny it usot ha oWawad, is a remarkable 
person; and this random sketch of his cheequered career, sueces- 
sively exhibits him in the characters of a man of pleasure, a politi. 
cal adventurer, a soldier of fortune, and a scheming projector. 
There is more to wonder at than admire in sucha combination; but 
the gravest feeling excited is regret for talents misdirected—or 
rather not directed at all—and good qualities obscured by folly 
and imprudence. If the vanity of tie hero excites a smile, his 
sufferings turn it to pity; and his generous feeling and noble con- 
duct, on many occasions, are a set-off to his want of temper and 
discretion. 

Francis MAceront is one of those characters of whom we say 
“he is no one’s evemy but his own.” Experiencing the ups and 
downs of fortune, but most of the latter—the very football of 
chanee—he seems to have thrown away golden opportunities of 
arriving at independence, if not at fortune and distinction. Pos- 
sessed of strong natural talents, a robust frame and iron consti- 
tution,—and gifted, moreover, with energy and perseverance, two 
prime elements of success in life,—he wanted steadiness of pur- 
pose to turn these advantages to account. He seems to have 
lived without any aim beyond that of obeying the impulse of the 
moment; whether it was his sympathy and benevolence; his love 
of display and enjoyment, or the mere restlessness of an active 
mind and a reckless disposition that prompted him to action. Too 
honest and disinterested to profit by the opportunities that the 
chapter of accidents turned up in his favour—his ingenuous and 
trusting nature indicating a simplicity strikingly contrasted with 
his personal intrepidity and adroitness—he became an easy prey to 
artful knaves and specious professing friends. In the autumn of 
an eventful life, with opportunities and abilities the tithe of which 
would have sufficed to lay the foundation of his fortune had he 
possessed forethought and followed any plan of action—with no 
blot on his escutcheon save the foul one of poverty, but that 
rendered still more ugly by his violent Liberalism—Macgront 
finds himself a beggar, with a wife and family all but starving. 
In this frightful state of destitution, which is but the climax of 
a long series of anxieties and privations enough to destroy the 
energies and break the heart of most men, Maceront keeps up 
his courage, and sticks by opinions and principles, the abandon- 
ment of which might even now open to him a road to advance- 
ment. It is impossible not to honour the fortitude and con- 
stancy of so brave and resolute a spirit. 

The MAcERONE are an ancient and noble Italian family; the 
last who bore the title of Marquis was the grandfather of our 
hero, and his wife a ConFALONIERI; the family are also con- 
nected by marriage with the Lepr and other noble houses, and 
eijoy the doubtful honour of claiming kindred with MassaRonn 
the celebrated brigand. The Marquis having lost his property 
by the fraudulent conduct of the Papal Government, died after a 
long and fruitless litigation to obtain redress ; and left his children 
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nothing but a title, a mansion, anda splendid tomb. The eldest son, 
the father of our author, settled in England as a commercial agent ; 
and Francis himself was born at Manchester. After being edu- 
cated at two or three Catholic schools, offshoots of the Douay Col- 
lege, young Macgront was at fifteen sent to his uncle at Rome, 
and placed in Tortonta’s bank, where he was employed asaclerk 
and cicerone to the English visiters. He was next placed with a 
Mr. Borratin, a merchant, at Naples; but he had little inclina- 
tion for business; and having a free command of money, with a 
fondness for sports and society, he spent his time in shooting, 
fishing, picnicking, and duelling ; and entered con amore into all 
the enjoyments of that luxurious city. Here and at Rome he 
made himself conspicuous by daring feats and mad freaks of all 
kinds—swimming out to sea tied to a large kite, and climbing 
up to the top of the cross on St. Peter’s: he also established 
cricket and archery meetings at Naples; taught ladies to swim; 
pursued desultory studies and practised dangerous experiments, 
such as swallowing vipers’ poison, eating live scorpions, taming 
snakes — in short, any thing that could gratify his passion 
for notoriety. This sbrt of dare-devil reputation recommended 
him to Murat, then beginning to totter on the throne of Naples. 
The history of his connexion with that vain and rash, but gallant 
soldier, and his share in the eventful proceedings of 1814 and 1815, 
are already familiar to the public. This forms the principal part 
of the volumes before us; and, though containing little that is 
new, is very full of interest and adventure: the coolness, intrepi- 
dity, and philosophy of Macgront in the most critical situa- 
tions, are quite remarkable. His devotion to Murat was worthy 
ofa nobler cause and a better reward. Passing slightly over his 
unsuccessful expeditions to aid the Colombian cause—his futile 
mission to Turkey, to bring his newly-invented projectiles to bear 
-against the Russians—and his offer of these destructive munitions 
of war to the Portuguese—he comes to the last and most promis- 
ing effort of his fertile ingenuity, his locomotive steam-carriage for 
common roads. Want of funds alone seems to have prevented 
this, which was the only really successful engine of the kind, from 
becoming established as a conveyance. The inventor finally lost 
his two carriages, by a false friend, who took them abroad; so 
that he has neither a carriage to run nor the means to construct 
one. No slight presumption of its efficiency, is the fact, that one 
engine propelled it five thousand miles in different journies, at 
the average rate of from fifteen to eighteen miles an hour. He 
has since invented a new boiler, of which Mr. A. Gorpon, the 
engineer, says, “I would engage that such a steam-carriage, with 
Colonel Maceroni’s new boiler, should beat any horse of New- 
market, on any turnpike road.” Its construction is thus concisely 
described. 

This boiler weighs only eighty pounds at most, five horse power: it has no 
<limucy or draught through the fire whatever. A cube of four feet each way 
possesses a twenty-four horse power: it can convert three gallons of water a 
minute into dry steam of three hundred pounds pressure to the square inch. 
The water being contained in above one hundred separate cylinders, any inju- 
Tious accident is impossible. 

As the only means left to him of gaining a subsistence for him- 
self and his children, Macrront now offers to teach broad and 
small sword fencing, pistol and rifle-shooting, chemistry, angling, 
geology, steam-carriage-making, languages, and a few other 
trifles, at any the smallest rate of remuneration: and he further 
proposes to publish a couple of volumes of tracts on these and a 
variety of scientific subjects, which he calls “ My Opuseuli;” and 
to complete his Memoirs by a third volume, the contents of which 
are set forth at the end of the second. 

The circumstances under which this work appears are such as 
to disarm criticism: only premising, therefore, that the narrative 
is interrupted by frequent digressions, and enlivened by nume- 
Tous anecdotes, we merely offer a taste of the olla podrida. 

FOLIAGE OF ITALIAN AND ENGLISH LANDSCAPES, 

Only one thing concerning the picturesque, which so prevails in Italian 
scenery, I wiil add, as I have not seen it ever remarked upon. It is the admi- 
rable admixture of various-coloured vegetation, especially of trees, which gives 
such striking variety and beauty to an Italian prospect. Besides the difference 
of colour, the shapes and general appearance of the trees are beautifully various. 
The monstrous siechegsl woods =p ae oaks, and firs, are continually 
telieved by the tall bright poplar; the gigantic pine, with its flat broad cauli- 
flower top ; the towering cypress of sombre hue, contrasting with the bright- 
ness of the yellow walnut, bright vine, and pea-green plane tree. The white 
and blue olive, contrasted with the bright or golden wheat or maize beneath it. 
Tn fine, all the shapes and colours of ground and trees, of rocks and mountains, 
offer the most relieving contrasts in which picturesque harmony consists. But 
pray, gentle reader, look at the view from Richmond Hill, or any other hill of 
celebrated prospect, in this country,of England. What a pity that our anxious 
eyes never discern any other trees than elm, elm, elm, with here and there 
horse-chestnuts, horse-chestnuts; all our public parks e}m, all our roads elm, 
in every hedge-row elm, or else borse-chestnut, horse-chestnut! Hence the 
monotony. Often have I thought what a great pity it is, that over the entire 
face of this fine country, such comparatively worthless trees as elms and horse- 

chestnuts should be exclusively planted. hy not oaks and walnuts? Of the 
importance of the former I need not speak ; of the latter, both the timber and 
the fruit are very valuable. 

EFFECTS OF AN EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA: BURYING ALIVE. 

After that the bodies of all the victims had been recovered, the melancholy 
fact was proved that full one-fourth of the number would have been saved had 
prompt means been found to disencumber them from their situation. The men 
were found to have expired in the act of making desperate efforts at disengage- 
‘ment. But the women were generally in an attitude of despair; their haods 
extended over their heads, the fingers convulsively entwined amongst their hair. 
Not so with mothers who perished with their offspring: these all appeared to 
have been careless as to themselves, devoting all their thoughts to the preserva - 
tion of the infant. With their bodies extended and arched above their little 


ones, they seemed to hope to save them ; or, with arms and hands extended to- 
‘wards the spot where the child was found, it seemed, that although unable to 





touch it, beeause of the few intervening ruins, they had the horrid conscious. 
ness of the vicinity. Many signal examples were exhibited of the heroism and 
vigour of men, and of the indomitable power of maternal affection. An infant 
was rescued clinging to the breast of its dead mother, and perfectly recovered, 
after being three days under the ruins. An uncle of my old friend and com. 
rade, General William Pepe, was dug out alive on the fifth day. A lady with 
child was liberated by the sole labour of her husband, after being two days 
buried. Three days afterwards she was brought to bed ; and together with her 
child and husband lived many years. Being asked what sensations she felt in 
her horrid tomb, she replied, “I waited and waited with confidence, know. 
ing that my husband wasalive.” A girl of eleven years of age was du 
out on the sixth day, and lived. Another aged sixteen, named Eloisa Basili, 
remained buried eleven days, with an infant in her arms, which on the fourth 
day died ; so that, on their being delivered, the latter was in a state of putri- 
dity. The poor girl Eloisa could not possibly liberate herself from the co 

of her little sister, being closely hemmed in by the ruins. A slight glimmer of 
light penetrated to her tomb which enabled her to count the returns of day, 
But other authority irrefragably established the facts of this surprising case and 
those already mentioned. ie 

Many cases of prolonged vitality in animals were more sonpeing than those 
of the human species. Two mules lived under a mountain of ruins, one 
twenty-two days, the other twenty-three. A hen lived also twenty-two days, 
and two fat pigs thirty-two days. All of the human species, as well as the 
brutes thus ushered again to-day, preserved for a length of timea sort of stupid 
weakness, no desire to eat, an insatiable thirst, and an almost blindness, 

Of the number saved, many men returned to their occupations healthy 
and in good spirits, while others remained ailing and melancholy. This differ. 
ence was supposed in great part to depend on the period of their inhumation, 
and on the loss or preservation of hope in the different parties. The young 
Eloisa Basili, although very handsome, treated with every kindness and amuse- 
ment by her relations, was never after known to move her lips into any thing 
like a smile. All those who were buried for any length of time, when interro- 

ated about their sensations, made for answer—‘ So far I remember ; further 
T thought not, and know nothing.” Most of those persons died at premature 
ages. Eloisa Basili, oppressed with melancholy, refused to marry; neither 
would she retire to a convent, as recommended A some of her pious friends, 
Her only pleasure seemed to be in solitude. Seated under a tree, she would sit 
for hours, her eyes averted from every habitation, and fixed upon the sea, On 
the appearance of an infant she involuntarily turned her head aside. 

CLIMBING UP TO THE TOP OF ST. PETER’S. 

Baron Rochow and myself were constant companions, and in our walks about 
Rome we were in the habit of attempting every difficult feat of climbing and 
leaping that fell in our way. One day a party of us, consisting of Rochow, 
Hullmandel, Landou, Count Du Tertre, and myself, paid a visit to St. Peter’s 
Church. Around the church, at the spring of the roof, is a broad cornice, and 
Rochow and I amused ourselves and horrified Landou and Du Tertre, by leap- 
ing across the chasms formed by the cornices of the pilasters! | Upon arriving 
at the top of the “lantern,” on which is the ball and cross, we mounted the 
little iron ladder that turns under the ball like the “ futtock shrouds ” of aship’s 
top, and got to stand upon the ball. The French had placed there a lightning. 
conductor, rising about ten feet above the summit of the cross, to which it is 
attached by strong screw staples. By means of this rod (nearly two inches in 
diameter) we got upon the cross-top, and then I “swarmed” myself up the 
conductor, 80 a8 tu eubrace with my thighs a flange which at two feet from the 
point receives four thick wire stays attached to the ball below. In this position, 
my head was actually two feet above the golden point of the conductor. The 
wind, being very high, caused me to sway from side to side, in a manner un- 
pleasant to behold, while Hullmandel, Landou, and Rochow, were standing 
under me, on the arms of the cross. They all three resolved upon taking my 
place ; so after attaching with copper wire to the point of the conductor a little 
leaden plate with our names engraved theron, and a riband six yards long, I de- 
scended to the cross, and my comrades, each in succession, swarmed up to the 
top of the conductor. 

COUCH GRASS—A HINT TO FARMERS. 

I further beg to call the attention of British agriculturists to the use which 
is made in Italy of ‘couch grass,” which in this country is collected in the 
fields into heaps and burnt in pure waste. The long gramineous under-ground 
shoots of couch grass, in French called chien dent, in Italian gramminia, when 
fresh dug up, are crisp, tender, and of a flavour not unlike asparagus, but 
sweeter. Sarsaparilla is a near relation to it; and Italian physicians as fre- 
quently order decoctions of the one as of the other to their scorbutic patients ; 
and some assert that the gramminia is the better detergent of the two. But 
this is not the purpose to which I should like to see gramminia applied in this 
country, but as a most excellent, wholesome, and favourite article of food for 
horses. The children of an Italian peasant will follow the plough and the har- 
row, and collect as much couch grass roots as pays for their own keep. After 
the couch is picked, it is well washed, and becomes as white as snow. It is 
then tied into bundles of about two feet long and six inches diameter, then kept 
in or well sprinkled with clean water, until served out to the purchaser, who 
himself generally throws the bundles in the never-failing clear fountain of an 
Italian court-yard, before he gives it to his horses. Of this gramminia, or of 
carrot, the Italians always give to their horses (in the spring and summer at 
least) a certain number of bundles every day at twelve o’clock. Upwards of 
forty thousand pounds sterling worth of gramminia is thus annually sold by the 
peasants to the inhabitants of the city of Naples alone. In this country, every 
bit of this valuable provender is burnt on the ground which produces it. In 
Italy the peasants are very thankful for being allowed to pick couch grass from 
off the fields, and often pay for it; in England, many hands are employed, at 
wages, to pick it up and burn it. 





NEW EDITIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

Tue larger of these publications forms the first of a trio of Eng- 
lish dramatists—SHAKSPEARE, BEN Jonson, and BEAUMONT and 
Fiercuer, which Mr. Moxon is preparing for popular use in single 
volumes. It contains the whole of the Plays, clearly and even hand- 
somely printed; a very excellent glossary, including words used in 
a peculiar sense, as well as those which are obsolete, and no fewer 
than seven indexes, classified according to the subjects referred to, 
as “Speeches,” “ Thoughts or Sentiments,” &c.; with copies of 
SHAKSPEARE’s marriage-bond and will; and a table of the sup- 
posed date of the composition of each of his dramas. A view of 
the house in which SHAKsPgARE was born, and a portrait after 
the Chandos picture, (which, if the best, is not the best-looking,) 
form the pictorial illustrations of this edition. : 

The literary feature is CAMPBELL’s Remarks on SHAKSPEARE $ 
Life and Writings; which, however, neither support the reputa- 
tion of the author, nor rise to the character of the subject. With- 
out a living rival in verse, CAMPBELL in prose rarely passes Me- 
diocrity, and sometimes falls below it; being deficient in marrow, 
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nerve, and strength, often dashed by feeble or ill-timed joeularity, 
and only redeemed from commonplace by a pervading feeling of 
bonhommie and an equable and pleasant flow. Such is the 
character of the Remarks before us. Mr. Campse ey brings, 
of course, no new facts to illustrate the Life; nor is there 
much of novelty in his comments, or of acute sagacity in his con- 
jectures; but he carvies the reader pleasantly along, with a good 
deal of gossip, and occasionally a bit of sensible reflection. His 
criticism also exhibits nothing very profound or penetrating, or 
even a perfectly familiar acquaintance with his author. At the 
same time, what he says is generally judicious. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing sketch of Othello’s character goes beyond this praise; 
though Macreapy had previously embodied the idea in his con- 
ception of the part, bating the tenderness, which he seems unable 
to a‘tain. 

‘‘ The Moor is at once one of the most complex and astonishing and yet most 
jntelligible pictures that fiction ever portrayed of human character. His gran- 
deur of s ul is natural, and we admire it; his gentleness is equally natural, and 
sve love him for it; his appearance we cannot but conceive to be majestic, and 
his phy:iognomy bene olent. The Indian prince, Ramoon Roy, who delighted 
all hearts 11 Loudon a few years ago, and who died to our sorrow, was the only 
living being I ever saw who came up to my conception of Othello’s appearance. 
But the Moor had been bred a barbarian; and though his bland nature and in- 
tercourse with the more civilized world had long warred against and conquered 
the half-natural habits of barbarism, yet those habits at last broke out, and pre- 
vailed in the moments of his jealousy. He is not a jealous man by nature, but, 
being once made jealous, he reverts to savageness, and becomes as terrible as he 
had before been tender. This contrast in his conduct, however, is not an 
Ovidian metamorphosis, but a transition so probably managed as to seem un- 
avoidable; yet the naturalness of the change prevents neither our terror nor 
pity: on the contrary, the sweetness of his character before its fall is the 
smoothness of the stream before its cataract ; and his bland dispositions hereto- 
fore displayed appear like a rich autumnal day contrasted with the thunder- 
‘storm of its evening.” 

One thing, however, Mr. CAmpsBE.t has done for the students 
of SHAKSPEARE: by giving his critical comments on the plays 
in the chronological order of the composition, the reader is 
enabled to perceive clearly how SHAKSPEARE advanced from 
merely retouching dramas to a recasting which had all the points 
and merits of an original production. We can almost trace him 
displaying at each step increased knowledge of life and nature, 
and a maturer judgment in his art, till, starting with Pericles 
Prince of Tyre at twenty-six, he compassed Othello Moor of 
Venice at forty, and Macbeth at forty-two years of age. 

Another point to which our editor makes some allusion, though 
he does not see the full riches of the mine he has stumbled upon, 
is the thorough and exact learning of SHAKSPEARE. 

“There is a tradition,” says Mr. Camrsett, ‘ that our poet was bound 
apprentice to an attorney; and I have never mentioned this hypothesis to 
oue of the legal fraternity who has not jumped to the same conclusion, arguing 
that Shakspeare’s knowledge of legal phrases seems not to be merely such as 
might have been acquired by accident, but that it has all the appearance of 
technical skit]. The Jawyers will even make out a case to you, without a fee, 
showing that our poet’s barefaced improbabilities, audacious fictions, sly eva- 
sions, and quips and rogueries, could have proceeded from none but an appren- 
tice-bred lawyer. So ambitious are they to make us believe that our bird of 
Paradise was bred in their black rookery! But what is Mr. Malone’s argu- 
ment on this point? He surmises that the youthful poet’s ardent curiosity, 
about the age of fourteen, led him frequently to attend the Court of Record, 
which sat in Stratford once a fortnight. Here is a fine fiction, to be sure, 
worthy of the law itself; the forms of a petty court of law kindling an ardent 
interest in the mind of a boy poet!” 

But SHAKSPEARE, never “mentions nautical matters without 
an appearance of correct skill.” For this remark Mr. CAMPBELL 
was indebted to Captain GLasscock— 

“ Who further observes, ‘ that our poet draws a nice but palpable distinction 
between the fishermen and the veritable blue-water mariners. The fishermen 
in Pericles are the seafaring folk of the coast. One of them says, Act II. 
Scene 1, ‘* When I saw the porpoise, how he bounced and tumbled! They say 
they are half flesh, half fish. A plague on them, they never come but I look 
tobe dashed.” ‘ How true the appearance of the tumbling porpoise, which 
is always portentous of a gusty gale! How could he have picked up this sea- 
faring fact—a man born and bred in a perfectly inland county ?” 

““* Then on the blue water,’ my friend continues, ‘ the boatswain in The 
Tempest delivers himseif in the true vernacular style of the forecastle.’ 

* Nevertheless, Captain G. conceives that the boatswain’s order, ‘ Let her 
two courses off,’ is a mistake in the punctuation, and that the reading should 
be, ‘ Let her two courses—off to sea again.’ ‘ Let the two courses, and lay 
her off, is perfect. It means that the ship’s head is to be put leeward, and that 
the vessel is to be drawn off the land under that canvass nautically denominated 
‘ the two courses.’ Were I in command of a vessel to-morrow, on a lee shore, 
Ishould say, ‘ Let the two courses—we must claw-off under that canvas.’ 
How differently does Dryden make his mariners speak! In his translation of 
Virgil’s Eneid, b. iii. 1. 525, we find the following nautical nonsense— 

* Where proud Peloris opes a readier way, 
Tack to the larboard and stand off to sea, 
Veer starboard, Sea and land,’ 

he last of these lines is sheer absurdity, 

“* Swift, when he described a storm, in the ‘ Voyage to Brobdignag,’ must 
have been laughing in his sleeve at the credulity of those whom he anticipated 
gulling by his sea-gibberish. Dibdin himself is often ridiculously incorrect.” 

Indeed, we have somewhere seen it asserted, that SHAxK- 
SPEARE’s knowledge of every pursuit is so thorough, that when his 
allusions are brought under the notice of its exclusive practitioners, 
they are always tempted to suppose he must have had some 
practical knowledge of the respective craft. His acquaintance 
with remote national manners or local characteristics is equally 
Striking, as well as of physical points which he must have intui- 
tively jumped to, so little means existed in that age for learning 
them. Dr. Cricuron, in his Scandinavia, remarks, that when 
Hamlet makes Horatio and Marcellus swear by his sword, he im- 
~~ the most solemn oath an ancient Scandinavian could take. 

foung Mr. Barrow tells us, that on arriving at Iceland, he 
ascertained that the “ crop-ear’d cur of Iceland” was even now 





the exact description of the dogs of that remote and rarely-fre- 
quented island. ABERNETHY said, that SHaKsPEARE’s “ some- 
thing that wars with nature” was the best definition of poison, 
Sir Henry Hatrorp mentions a case of incipient lunacy, in- 
volving a point of delicacy and importance, as it related to the 
devise of a large property to a stranger, in which all the ordinary 
modes of examination were vainly exhausted without detecting 
any trace of aberration: the lawyer and the physicians were 
beaten to a stand: suddenly it struck Sir Henry to try the touch- 
stone which SHAKSPEARE puts into the mouth of Hamlet— 
“Tt is not madness 

That I have utter’d: bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 

Would gambol from.” 
The hint was tried, and the patient could not stand the test: he 
“ gambolled ” from the matter of the will he had but just read and 
discussed at large. When lago says— 

‘*the thought whereof 
Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my inwards,” 

he exactly describes the effects of mineral poison, which acts by 
destroying the coats of the stomach. ; 

Before we quit Mr. Camps Lt, let us point out a few slips on 
a point for which he is famous—erroneous quotation. Byron 
has alluded to one or two things of this kind; and the book 
before us maintains the Bard of Hope’s consistency. He quotes 
Prince Hal's exclamation on seeing Falstaff as “1 better could 
have spared a better man; although his ear might have guided 
him to the right reading— 

“ T could have better spared a better man.” 
He attributes to Swirt, (as, indeed, others have attributed,) 
Popz's “ Song by a Person of Quality ; ” and quotes the line 
** Nature must give way to art” 
as “ Nature must resign to art,”—which is scarcely English. 

These little slips, however, like the other points we have men- 
tioned, are merely blemishes or “ shortcomings.” For the li- 
brary or parlour-table, as for the limited shelves of a small study, 
this volume will be capitally fitted, either by itself, or in conjunc- 
tion with its comates that are to follow. 

For the pocket, the post-chaise, the travelling-trunk, or the 
chiffonniére, let us recommend a very neat and very accurate edition 
of the Complete Works of Shakspeare—the Poems as well*as the 
Plays, with a Life by Cuatmers. This little diamond duodecimo 
is also embellished by forty outline etchings, from the best designs 
of the illustrated editions of BoypgLi and Bett. And the price 
is a wonder in itself—the whole of SHAKsPearE’s Works, with a 
Life and forty engravings, compressed into the most compact form, 
and neatly bound in green and gold, for half-a-guinea! 





ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION, 

Tue best scholars are not always the best teachers; and the con- 
struction of an elementary work of real merit, however inferior an 
achievement when compared with original scholastic composition, 
is neither a common nor an inconsiderable performance. The 
chief misfortune we notice about such labours as those now be- 
fore us, is the failure of the endeavour which is made to steer a 
clear course between the philosophical and the practical. Thus, 
for example, it is usual to throw into the form of foot-notes any 
abstract reflections, the fruits of research and erudition, which, 
without being irrelevant, may happen not to possess an immediate 
necessary connexion with the object in view. But this principle 
of arrangement—so much to be approved in the case of works of 
the above class—is seldom carried out faithfully; and the foot- 
notes, instead of realizing the objects of a valuable, but indepen- 
dent commentary on the text, usually turn out to be truant frag- 
ments of the discourse, split off to its manifest mutilation,—foolish 
absentees from the text itself, consigned to unmerited distinction 
of type out of a mere confusion of mind and lack of method in 
the writer of the book. : ; 

Weare sorry we cannot entirely acquit Mr. ARNOLD of this 
sin of construction * in his present work ; which, from the excel- 
lence of the greater part of its matter, deserved to receive a more 
perspicuous arrangement than he has given it. Our observation 
must not be understood as implying any paramount objection to 
its adoption by students—it is only not calculated to fulfil its pur- 
pose without the simultaneous instructions of a master, and so far 
its utility is circumscribed. The exercises are graduated with 
much care; though we could wish they were free from the common 
fault of silliness pervading school exercises in consequence of the 
poverty of the vocabulary employed. It is a favourite theory with 
us that nonsense is unnecessary ; and we know no cause in philo- 
logy why the language of Homer should drivel to the tune of 
“A certain judge has three hens”—“ the clever geometer has a 
pain in his knees,” &c. &c.—even in a school-book. The exercises 
on the moods we consider particularly successful, as well as those 
which elucidate the employment of the adverbs; from both of 
which the scholar is likely in an especial manner to derive advan- 
tages. Nor ought we to omit to particularize those portions de- 
voted to the interrogative particles; which exhibit much felicitous 
discrimination, set forth as to its results in a style of forcible illus- 
tration. Our Greek grammarians are too apt to draw on their 
imaginations for subtle meanings, which have no real existence ; 
but Mr. ARNoLD’s division, of the interrogative forms into those 

* E. g. The idiomatic sentence which terminates the third exercise, cannot 
be rightly taken by the learner, unless he happen to,have seen a note in page Oe 
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which presume the negative and those which presume the affirm- 
ative answer, is, beyond a doubt, as sound as it is ingenious. Mr. 
ARNOLD seems to enjoy himself, as all good Grecians do, in 
weighing the nice differences of signification distinguishing the 
most perfect language ever spoken by man. 





BAUER'S THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tuts is a laborious, learned, and curious work, but on a subject 
very liable to misconception if it falls into unguarded hands. 
The purpose of Baver was to investigate with critical mi- 
nuteness the composition of the Old Testament—to ascertain the 
dates of its respective books—to what extent they are the work 
of the author whose name they popularly bear, or the produc- 
tion of any single mind ; and then to deduce from their repre- 
sentations of the character of God the theological opinions which 
successively obtained among the Jews, touching the nature of 
the Deity. How far the translator may have extended or 
softened the free rationalism of the German, we know not; but 
the following description embraces the scope and tendency of the 
arguments. That the early books passing under the name of 
Moses were not written by Moses, but are of a later age, compiled 
from several independent and discordant works or traditions of a 
more ancient period; as may be seen from the different charac- 
ters given of the Deity in ‘‘ Genesis,” as well as the jarring inter- 
mixture of polytheism and monotheism it presents. In “ Exodus” 
and the following books, the author professes to trace an embody- 
ment of a national God of the Jews, in accordance with what he 
deems to have been the prevalent opinions of the Jewish vulgar, 
whilst through both periods he maintains that the Deity was more 
or less represented with the passions, feelings, and even the form of 
man, though endowed with a nature loftier in degree. At a later 
time, these opinions, he conceives, were extended and partially 
modified ; God being considered the creator and ruler of the world, 
but still retaining, in the gross apprehensions of the people, a na- 
tional and human character. It was not till the time of Solomon 
that a true idea of the unity of the Godhead was conceived, even 
by the philosophical part of the nation; and not received by the 
vulgar till the return from the Babylonish captivity. But the 
justest and most elevated notions of the subject are displayed in 
the “ Ecclesiastes” and “ Job,” though tinged, like the “ Pro- 
verbs,” by the hopelessness of the Sadducean philosophy. 

As the arguments very often turn upon exact niceties of expres- 
sion, it follows that no one but a profound Hebrew scholar and 
Biblical critic is in a fit condition to pass judgment upon all the 
conclusions of the book. Any one, however, may see that the 
author occasionally strains his argument beyond legitimate con- 
struction, even from the texts he himself adduces. But, putting 
aside the theological part of the question, the treatise offers some 
very curious views upon the vulgar religious notions prevalent 
amongst the Jews in the different ages of their history, and ex- 
hibits in consecutive order and juxtaposition the different lights 
in which ingenuity may present the character of the “Jehovah” 
of the Jews. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue present tendency of publication is rather in favour of solid 
subjects than light literature, if we may judge by the nature of 
the works before us. Independent of those which may be dis- 
missed at once, we have— 

In English history, 1. The Fourth and Fifth Volumes of State 
Papers published under the Authority of his Majesty's Commis. 
sion: two goodly quartos, containing some 1,200 pages of docu- 
ments relating to the reign of Henry the Eighth. 2. Henry of 
Monmouth ; or Memoirs of the Life and Character of Henry the 
Fifth, by J. Espett Tyier, B.D., Rector of St. Giles in the 
Fields: the object of which is to show that the common notion 
of the youthful character of the “madcap Prince of Wales” is 
altogether erroneous, 

In Statisties—-Mr. Montgomery Martin furnishes us with 
his Second Volume of the Survey of astern India: Bhagul- 
poor, Goruckpoor, and Dinajepoor. 

In Science, there are—Dr. Henry Vetnake’s Principles of 
Political Economy, from America; an Introduction to the Study 
of Animal Magnetism, by;the Baron Dupotet px SENNEVoY ; and 
Howirr’s Colonization and Christianity, a subject which is at 
least scientific, however sentimentally it may be treated. 

As a slight relief to these grave treatises, we have two volumes 
of Poetry—1. Frithiof, a Norwegian Story, from the Swedish 
of EsatasTeaner, by G. R. Laraam, M.A. 2. Songs, Sonnets, 
and Miscellaneous Poems, by Joun and Mary Saunpgrs. 





The Education of the Feelings. Though not very profound or 
very novel, and somewhat too general in its directions to be of 
much practical utility, this book offers some excellent suggestions 
on a most important subject—the education of the natural propen- 
sities, feelings, and faculties, by domestic management during 
infancy and early childhood. Following the phrenologists’ me- 
taphysical divisions, but without admitting the truth of their 
system, the author proceeds to throw out hints for training chil- 
dren in such a manner that the wses of the various faculties may 
be fully developed and their abuses prevented. Unfortunately 
for the rising generation, this system not only involves the educa- 
tion of our children, but the education of ourselves. To prevent 
the faculty of firmness, for example, from degenerating into obst'= 
nacy, requires a temper, self-control, and philosophy on the pait 
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of parents, which would be far more troublesome for them to ac- 
quire, than the nipping in the bud of childish obstinacy under a 
skilful tutor. The fact is, it is not so much from want of knowing 
what is right, as from the habit of doing what is wrong, that 
educational and most other evils spring. 

On the Revival of Literature, is an essay that gained a prize 
from some literary society ; with which honour the writer might 
have rested satisfied. His work is rather a hash made up froma 
variety of authors, than a whole emanating from his own mind, 
Neither does he seem to have a distinct idea of his subject: he 
deals as much with the history of events and mechanical inven- 
tions as with that of literary productions; and his style, moreover, 
is imitative and ambitious—a copy of G1BBON, or rather of the 
later French historians. As a set-off to these crudities, we may 
say that the essay contains a succinct survey of the early literature 
of Spain and Italy and a characteristic sketch of that of the 
Troubadours and Norman romancers, 


Three Months’ Leave, by W. G. Roser, Esq., of the Sixtieth 
Rifles, is the journal of a tour, which most probably would not 
have been kept at all had the trip been made thirty years ago, or 
at any rate would have remained in manuscript, and its fame have 
been limited to the tourist's friends. In these days of authorship, 
however, when every man prints, and a volume or a paper ina 
magazine is the natural consequence of a steam excursion to 
Boulogne or a visit to Paris, a traveller like Mr. Rosg, who coasts 
the classic shores of Greece, stays ten days at Constantinople, per- 
forms a twenty-days’ quarantine, steams it up the Danube, and 
spends nearly a week at Vienna, is surely entitled to come before 
the public. Our author makes himself agreeable by his bon- 
hommie, though he has _no fresh scenes to describe, or any thing 
new to tell,—the most novel part of his information being that 
Pest is a most desirable residence for Englishmen. We suspect, 
however, that Mr. Rose appears to better advantage as a trayel- 
ling companion than a tour-writer; for, as if conscious of 
his want of matter and originality, he affects the humorist, and 
assumes the forced smartness of magazine-scribblers when they 
want to pass off their brisk small beer for sparkling champagne. 

Rambles in the Pyrenees, and a Visit to San Sebastian, by 
Freperic W. Vaux, Esq. The author of this volume passed 
some time in rambling through parts of the Pyreneean range, 
visiting one or two of its watering-places, and finishing by a brief 
sojourn at San Sebastian. The narrative of what he did in the 
way of sleeping, eating, seeing people and prospects, and making 
acquaintances en route, is readable, and, if not positively amusing, 
is never tiring. But Mr. Vaux tells nothing new, and little that 
is characteristic: he adds nothing to our stock of knowledge, and 
his sketches are too slight and general to convey any very distinct 
impression of manners or scenery. 


The Gem of the Peuk is a guide to Matlock and its vicinity. 
It contains the usual local information needed by visiters, with 
catalogues of the geological and botanical specimens found in the 
neighbourhood. 


Roeers’s elegant poem, Jéaly, has grown from a thin duode- 
cimo to a portly quarto, in massive binding of sober green and 
gold. This is reversing the usual order, Welcome to this splen- 
did luxury of literature in its new shape—looking like the poet's 
album : the chaste descriptions of scenery are realized by TuRNsR 
in his purest style, and the touching legendary tales illustrated by 
SrorHarp with a grace and sweetness that accord well with the 
narrative. The charm of this delicious quarto, indeed, lies in the 
unity of feeling subsisting between the poet and the painters: both 
the poetical and pictorial imaginings seem as though they were 
emanations of one mind. Sroruarn’s tasteful groups of meek- 
eyed mortals, where the ideal forms of RAPHAEL are tricked out 
in the elegant style of Warreau, and the little spots of loveli- 
ness that TurNER has steeped in the sunny brightness of the 
warm South, give colour and life to the visions of fancy. ; 

The plates are the same as those in the octavo edition that 
appeared a few years back; the present republication in a larger 
size having been suggested, probably, by a remnant of proof 
impressions. The best wine crowns the close of the feast. 

A superb edition of that striking and pointed religious alle- 
gory, the Pilgrim's Progress, with notes by BERNARD BarTON, a 
life of the author by Jostan Conver, and plates by H. MeL- 
VILLE, seems familiar to us, but not perhaps in its present com- 
plete and handsome shape. Though the designs are too flaring 
and melodramatic for the quaint simplicity and homely fervour of 
old Joun Bunyan’s writing, (StorHarp was the artist for this 
book,) they are effective embellishments. The clear and open 
page, too, is here and there enriched with a pretty wood-cut. 


—— 








THE ARMY. . 

War-orFice, June 19.—Commissariat—To be Deputy-Commissary-Gen. Assistant- 
Commissary-General J. B. Price; to be Assistant-Commissaries-General, st gps 
Assistant-Commissaries-General T. Scobell, IT. Rae, J. Lewis, G. G,. Sandford, an 
'. Stickney. 
: Ses All June 22.—2d Regt. Drag. Guards—Lient. G. H. Elliott, to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Skipwith, who retires ; Cornet F. G, Campbell to be Lieut. by — 
Elliott; RK, D. Acland, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Campbell. 3d —_ r 
Capt. J. O. Clunie, from the 17th Foot, to be Major, by purchase, vice Hall, promo’ t 
in the 17th Foot. 17th Foot—Col. D. Williams, Inspecting Field Officer of a “yo 
ing District, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Despard, appointed Inspecting Field Officer; Majo! 
T. Hall, from the 3d Foot, to be Lieut.-Vol, by purchase, vice Williams, whu retires, 
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98th Foot—Lieut. M. C. O’Connell, from the 51st Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Potter, who retires. 33d Foot—Major Sir E. Brackenbury, fiom the half-pay unat- 
tached, to be Major, vice W. H. Grote, who exchanges, 5lst Foot—Ensign Mark 
Francis Alexander C. Ker, to be Lieut. by purchrse, vice O’Connell, promoted 
jn the 28ih Foot; Walter Kirby, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ker. 
68th Foot—Gent. Cadet Alfred Tipping, from the Royal Military College to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Madocks, who retires. 40th Foot—John Annah Am- 
brose, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Thurlow, promoted in the 7th Foot. 
80th Foot—To be Capts. by purchase: Lieut. C. R. Raitt, vice West, who retires; and 
Lieut. H. R, M. Gulston, vice Plunkett, who retires, To be Lieuts. by purchase; En- 
sign Hon. W. A. S. Foster, vice Raitt; Ensign W. H. Tyssen, vice Gulston. To be 
Ensigns by purchase: L. L. Montgomery, Gent. vice Foster; W. Cookson, Gent. vice 
Tyssen. 81st Foot—E. W. Gray, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Dyce, appointed on the 
Staff. 84th Foot—Capt. C. James, from the 89th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. vice Gray, 
who exchanges. 89th Foot—Capt. J.Gray, from the 84th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. 
vice James, who exchanges. 90th Foot—Lieut. W. H. Rogers to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice James, who retires; Ensign Lord S, A. Chichester to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Rogers; H. A. Evatt, Gent, to be Ensign, by pmchase, vice Lord S. A, Chichester; 
Staff-Assist.-Surg. J. Kinnis, M.D. to be Surg. vice Robertson, appointed on the Staff. 
98th Foot—Ensign J. M. Jeffery to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Savage, who retires; S. 
E. Colby, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Jeffery. 

Brevet— Major Sir E. Brackenbury, of the 33d Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the 
Army; Capt. R. C. Alderson, of the Royal Engineers, to have the local rank of Lieut,- 
Col. while employed on a special service with Col. Lacy, ia Spain, 

Hospital Staff.— Surg. J. Robertson, M.D, from the 90th Regt. of Foot, to be Surg. 
to the Forces, vice Nicholson, promoted; Assist.-Surg. D. Dyce, from the Slst Regt. of 
Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Topham, whose appointment has been can- 
celled; Assist.-Surg. P. Robertson, from the 29th Kext. of Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to 
the Forces, vice Kinnaird, promoted in the 90th Regt. of Foot. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, June 19. 
PARTNEREHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Lawrence and Tully, Newport, Monmouthshire, milliners—Rae and Foreman, High 
Street, Shoreditch, letterpress-printers~Wood and Co. Liverpool, dealers in paper— 
Francis and Horsford, Bedford, Lricklayers—Battershell and Parker, Gosport, sail- 
makers—Watson and Co. Sheflield, grocers—Grime and Wardley, Manchester, pattern- 
designers to calico-printers—Shaw and Paradise, Tooley Street, stationers—F. W. aud 
R. P. Lemon, Brentwood, grocers—Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch Street, booksel- 
lers-—Roebuck and Hammond, Great Limber, Lincolnshire, iron!ounders—Debraine 
and Labalestrier, Seymour Place, Bryanston Square, milliners—Varvill and Sons, 
York, plane-makers; as far as regards M. Varvill—Hillas and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, 
worsted-spinners—Gray and Co. Dundee, merchants, 

INSOLVENT. 
Watts, Joseru, Bethnal Green, brewer, June 19. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Masxext, Ricuarp, Weobley, Herefordshire, currier, from June 26 to July 17. 
. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
Moss, Wintram, Monk Sherborn, Northamptonshire, builder. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Brown, Rosert, Buckingham, draper, to surrender June 19, July 31: solicitor, Mr. 
Cattlin, Ely Place. 

Cooxe, Roserr Burgess, Birmingham, corn-dealer, June 29, July 31: solicitors, 
Mr. Eades, Evesham; and Messrs. Freeman aud Bothamley, Coleman Street. 

FENNER, Joun Pressee, Bishopsgate Street Within, leather-factor, June 27, July 
3l : solicitors, Messrs, Tilson and Co, Coleman Street; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Hartvey, Witiram, Kingsthorpe, Northamptonshire, miller, July 16, 31: solicitors, 
Mr. Hewitt, Northampton; and Mr. Wing, Gray’s Inn. 

Heatey, Cares, Nottingham, grocer, July 5, 31: solicitors, Messrs. Parsons and 
Sons, Nottingham; and Mr. Yallop, Basinghall Street. 

Hoare, Georoe, Cirencester, grocer, June 27, July 31: solicitors, Mr. Heath, Char- 
lotte Kow, Mansionhouse; and Mr. Lediard, Cirencester. 

_JENKS, Joun, Nottingham, lace manufacturer, July 6, 31: solicitors, Mr. Hurst, 
Nottingham; and Messrs. Taylor and Collissov, Great James Street, Bedford Row. 

Lioyp, Henry, Bristol, brush-maker, July 4,31: solicitor, Mr. Hinton, Bristol. 

Lone, Witt1am, Warminster, ironmonger, July 6, 31: solicitors, Messrs. G, and W. 
Helder, Clement’s Inn; and Mr. Goodman, Warminster. 

PaLmer, Cuarues, Hertford Street, May Fair, wine-merchant, June 27, July 31: 
— Mr. Housman, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Basing- 
iall Street. 

Woopuouse, Decimvus, Little James Street, Bedford Row, June 26, July 31: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Wood and Ellis, Corbett Court, Gracechurch Street; official assignee, 
Mr, Whitmore, Basinughall Street. 








DIVIDENDS. 

July 11, Herbert, George Street, Foster Lane, warehouseman—July 11, Harding, 
Totteuham, stone-mason—July 10, Dry, St. Martin's Lane, pawnbroker—June Ll, 
Veal, Fordingbridge, Hampshire, draper—July 11, Barnfield junior, Mark Lane, wiue- 
merchant—July 12, Austin, St. Mary Magdalen, Sussex, builder—July 11, Reinagle, 
Fitzroy Square, agent—July 12, Dewhurst, Manchester, printseller—July 10, Hadnutt, 
Willian: Street, Lambeth Marsh, carpenter—July 10, Campbell, Kegent Street, army - 
agent—July 16, Bullen, Liverpool, brewer—July 12, E. and C. Haines, Gloucester, 
linendrapers—July 12, Higgins junior, Gloucester, watch-maker—July 9, Quarrell and 
Wright, Cheltenham, bricklayers—July 20, Spafford, Salford, corn-miller—July 23, 
Lomax, Stockport, paper-manulacturer—July 14, Morgan, Birmingham, toy-merchant 
—July 11, Cussons senior, Manchester, cotton-spinner—July 17, M’Cartney, Liverpool, 
ironmonger—July 27, Hayley, Manchester, grocer—July 11, Weaver, Bristol, wine- 
merchant —July 13, Braine, Oxford, saddler—Aug. 8, Fisher and Co. Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, bankers—July 27, Haythorn, Manchester, cotton-thread-manufacturer—July 
12, Crozier, Liverpool, commission-agent, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 10. 

Searle, Alford, grocer—Sellers, Ashborne, Derbyshire, ironmonger—Jenkins, Wind- 
sor, leather-seller—Slack, Heafield, Derbyshire, paper manufacturer—Bartleet, Red- 
ditch, Worcestershire, needle-manufacturer—Griffiths, Great Malvern, draper— Davies, 
M th, ir ger— Forster, Stourbridge, spade-manufacturer—Kevill, Blackman 
Street, linendraper—Franklin, Liverpool, sail-maker—Robins, Walworth, architect. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
M'Krntay, James, Glasgow, horse-dealer, June 27, July 11. 
Sir, Davip junior, Edinburgh, commission agent, June 26, July 11, 








Friday, June 22. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Shaw and Paradise, Tooley Street, stationers—Nicholls and Odlin, Stamford, linen- 
drapers -—- Weston and Place, Leek, Staffordshire, silk manufacturers — Leese and 
Stulpner, Church Row, Fenchurch Street, merchants—Kendall and Wright, Liverpool, 
ironmongers—Paice and Tungatt, Fore Street, Limehouse, sail-makers—Beardsley 
and Mason, Nottingham, boarding-school keepers—Gourlay and Normington, Brad- 
ford, worsted -piece-makers—Walker and Wright, Cowenbridge, Lancashire, bobbin- 
turners—Caldwell and Co. Winnington. Cheshire, salt-proprietors— Fallow and Hart, 
Birmingham, architects—W. and J. Brown, Leeds, cloth-manufacturers—Tarr and 
Muddiman, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers— Anstey and Meggitt, Sheffield, mother- 
o’-pearl-sheil-dealers—A., J., and A., New, Evesham, wool-staplers — Franks and Smith, 
Farringdon Street, plumbers— Lawson and Greene, Liverpool, issi hant 
Hussey and Co. St. Thomas the Apostle, Devonshire, coal-merchauts—Waygood and 
Seymour, Beaminster, Dorsetshire, ironmongers—E. and J, Dodshon, Sunderland-near- 
the-Sea, chemists—J. and C. J. Spence, Stockton upon-Tees, timber-merchants—Nelson 
and Co, Savage Gardens, West India merchants—Long, Winsford, Cheshire, salt-pro- 
prietor, aud Parker, Nantwich, schoolmaster—J, and J, Walker, Cleckheaton, York- 
shire, machine-makers—Caldwell and Bromilow, Anderton, Cheshire, saltproprietors, 

INSOLVENT. 
Amy, Joun Fsepeaicx, Grove Street, Hackne, cotton-broker, June 21. 
RANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Rutuerrorp, Jesse, Wingerworth, Derbyshire, stone-quarrier, July 2. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
£ Moss, Wittram, Monk Sherborn, Hampshire, builder, 
BANKRUPTS. 
* Becxett, Jonn Ostiirz, Compton Street East, merchant, to surrender July 3 
Aug. 3: solicitors, Messrs, Simpson and Co, Austin Friars; official assignee, Mrs 
Groom, Abchurch Lane, 








Braptey, Rosert, Leeds, woollen-cloth manufacturer, June 29, Aug. 3: solicitors 
Mr. Wilson, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square: and Payne and Co. L lo 

Carrer, Witttam, Leamington Priors, boarding-house keepeer, June 97, Aug. 3: 
solicitors, Messrs, Wimburn and Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr. Smallbone, Leamington. 

Fetiows, James, Nottinghym, silk-throwster, July 6, Aug. 3: solicitors, Messrs. 
Austen and Hobson, Raymond's Buildings; and Messrs. Percy and Co. Nottingham. 

Freeman, ANNA CLempson, Goswell Street Road, butcher, Jude 29, Aug. 3: solicitor, 
Mr. Tucher, Salisbury Square ; official assignee, Mr. Abbott. 

Hes.etawairz, Wittiam, G argh, I hire, farmer, July 13, Aug. 3: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Walker, Preston. 

Keiru, ALEXANDER, Piccadilly, chemist, July 3, Aug. 3: solicitor, Mr. Hussey, 
Basing Lane; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Set, James, Union Street, Southwark, baker, June 29, Augnst 3: solicitor, Mr. 
Child, Cannon Street ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street, 

Sinx, Henry Oaxes and Josepx, Cirencester, carpet-manufacturers, June 29. 
Aug. 3: solicitors, Dawes and Fraser, Sergeants’ Inn; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 

Soanes, Ropert, Swanscomb, Kent, caal-merchant, July 4, Aug. 3: solicitor, Mr. 
Smith, Banner Street, St. Luke’s; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Basinghall Street. 

enh ta DIVIDENDS, 

July 14, Smith, Greenwich, builder—July 14, England, Shepperton Street, New 
North Road, builder—July 13, Macdonald, Kegent Street, army-agent—July 16, Bees- 
ley, Farringdon, grocer—July 16, Davis, Isle of Wight, merchant—July 16, Gravenor, 
Hatfield, Yorkshire, farmer—July 26, Coupland, Leek, Staffordshire, money-scrivener 
—July 18, Turnbull, Cheltenham, eoal-merchant—July 14, Johnson, Sheffield, wine- 
merchant, 





CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 13. 

Holton, Frome Selwood, grocer —Gitten. Bridgnorth, printer—Draper, Wood Street, 
button-seller—Pickurd, Wortley, Leeds, clothier— Pritchard, Tupsley, Hereford, brick- 
maker—Wilson, Darlington, mercer—Nicholls, Malvern Wells, hotel-keeper—Aspull, 
Nottingham, music-seller—Threlfall, Preston, currier. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Jounston, Joun, Edinburgh, postmaster, June 27, Aug. 12. 

Rienarpson, Joun, Edinburgh, hairdresser, June 26, July 12. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 























Saturday| Monday| Tuesday|/Wednes.{ Thurs. ; Friday. 

3 per Cent.Consols.......} | shut -— —— -— —_ —_ 
DittoforAccount... 95} 955 95+ 953 954 954 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 93% 94 94 94 933 93% 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced ....} 1Olé 1013 1014 1013 1014 101é 
New 3¢ per Cents.,.,.....] shut -— — -_—— —_ — 
Long Annuities...... woes 154 15t 15¢ 15} 15¢ 15 
Bank Stock,8 perCt....+0.| 2054 2054 205+ 205% 205¢ 205¢ 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct......} shut —- -—— -— —_ —_ 
Exchequer Bills,2¢d.p.diem| 70 pm, 70 7 71 69 71 

Iudia Bouds,4 per Cent...) —— ae — — | 76 pm —_— 




















FOREIGN FUNDS, 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 

Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| —~ | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.) ——= 
-5 — - 
















Austrian .....eeeeees —— | Ditto, Wines § soe @ a 
Belgian ....ccese coer SF — 102 Mississippi (New)..... 6 -- 95 
Brazilian. ...... 5 —- 79¢ | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — a 
Buenos Ayres.. -6 — —— | New York(payble.1845) 5 - - 92¢ 
Chilian. «2.2.0.0 6 — — | Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824 .....6 — 26g | Olile...ccccecccecesss © = 100 
DORR cc ccscccces st = 75 | Penusylvania(pay1858)5 — 95¢ 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 54z | Peruvian ....cccccceee 6 — 19 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 101g | Portuguese .....060002 3 — 24 
Prench...., eoccssasee sD — 80f Oo |'Ditto, ...ccccee 5 — — 
Dibble. cccccceccoscecee & == [ELE SSa (Ditto New cise 5 — 36¢ 
Greek of 1825....060+6+ 5 —— | Prusstan......ssceeees # = — 
Louisiana.......ceree. 5 — 97 | Russianof1822.......5 — 113 
Mexican...ccccccoccee 3 — 20 | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — — 
PR diccassecsessses Se — = Spanish Consolidated... 5 — |! Q1z 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 
—  {|\Commercial Docks,...++..e+0+ | 










Anglo-Mexican Mines .......++ 
DOMED cccccccececcecseooses 59 East Jutlia.cccccccccee |} 115 
Brazilian Imperial ......++0.++ 23 ||London......eesee- oe | 638 
TIO 5 cdceeccussnese as 16 = ||St. Katherine ...c.csscecoccee | 103 
. sésccodges| See 
Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... | —= 


114 = ||West India......... 
United Mexican ... 


















; | 
Australian Agriculture ° 45 London Westmiuster Bank .... | 22 
Canada Company ..-ee.e+see+8 304 | National Provincial Bank..... | 3d¢ 
a > aut $ Denert mak » nf Ir 
General Steam Navigation ....-. 22 (Provincial Bank of Ireland,,..| 43 
GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 
se. Se s. s. ae se . Be 
Wheat,Red New 52to 62 Rye, New...... 30..34 Maple..,.... 84 .. 36 | Oats, Feed. 20 ., 23 
Pia@ccccccces 64.. 68 Barley, Stained 28 .. 34 White eee 36 ., SE} Fine... 24 .. 25 
White, New.. €2 .. 66 Malting..... - 85 .. 36 Boiler -40..42, Poland... 22... 24 
PIMC crcccccce 8... 70 | Malt, Pk 50..56 Beans, T - 32.. 34 Fine 
J - 58..60 Old. @.. ©) Potato... 97 -- 





8 
Superfi coe 72 oe 73 [Fi 
id” =a ‘ - 36 .. 38 Fine... 29 «. 30 


ne 
eosecsecs Ove O |Peas,Hog,. Harro 











BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* 
@s, Bd. to B38. Vd to BE Bd. reccceee 38. 6d. to 
4 3 


Beef ..sscecsseee 
«x 2&2 «a 3 


Mutton, 
Veal... eee 
Pork.. ereee 
Lamh vesscsseee 5 DO oe 5 






wow 
22a 
. 
. 





4 
na & 8 -ae Ss 

5 8 

* 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
see 1058 LOLLOS. .e6 908 to 1128, 98s.to _ 
soces 0 





r 100s. to Lids, 
Hay, Good.cessseeseor ; a 








Inferior.... « @ . . 0 oe 
New... o a 8 a @. 8 
Clover.....++ 100 .. 110 - 100 ., 120 100 .. It 
Straw, Wheat .. 42 36 .. 4 - 40 .. 46 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. METALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) 01 England and Wales | Iron, in Bars ...+..es0e0s 9, 108.0d... 
62s é e. eeoe S24, 94. | Tin, in Bars .. . 

86 











7 Quicksilver... 














Oats... 22 6 |Peas......... 34 9 | Copper, Cake. 

Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week, | Lead, Pig ..+--+++++ eoeee 

Wheat.....-.. 248. Bd. | Rye ...sceeeee Bh. 3d anes 9 

Barley......06 16 10 | Beans.......15 6 BULLION 

iii nadedeaxe is 9 i ccncesss WS Gold, Portugal, in Coin ..,,,.per 02.01, Os, od 
sese Foreign, in Bars . ae a 





FLOUR. eae oubloons .. 
Town-made, ....seseeesee+s-per sack 52s.to 57%.| Silver,in Bars, Standar 
me 48 7 





































eo & New Dollars ..... 
50 —— 4 
wo COALS. 
Norfolk and Stockton... 46 Wall’o ads Bost .....,pet tou SEs to 980.08, 
BREAD... 7d.to 94.the 1b. Loaf ccdccace. RMMIGE cnc encacdec BELat MELO 
BUTTER,...Best Fresh 124.04 perdoz 
SUGAK. 
HOPS. Muscovado....ccscsese percwt. S45 Oj¢d.to @ 
Kent Pockets,...,...percwt . 31.15%. «+ 41. 108+) Molasses... ....seeees couse 30p ., 36 
Choice Ditte.. 4 15 5 @ — 
Sussex Pocket 8 10 OLLS,. 
Superfine Ditto., 4 0 Rape Oil... sececeseesss per (Un ~“ = 
seovee Re eoeece 8 
POTATOES. n-ced Oil .... Perry oman © 
Scotch Reds ....perton.3/.15s.9d, to 41. 0s. Od, | Linveed Oil Cake at the Mill,...per 1000 10 10 
Middling. - o oo 0 0 @ Rave Cake ....0--05 08 -perton § 10 
Ware... oe COC CCS | Raw Fat, per Ston@..cosererece 28 Od, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





IP HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN 


On Monday, MACBETH, with AMILIE. 

On Tuesday, a Favourite Play, and other Entertain- 
ments. 

Ou Wednesday, KING LEAR, with other Entertain- 


ments. 
On Thursday, ROMEO AND JULIET. With the 
QUAKER. Theatre open gratuitously tothe Public. 
Boxes 5s.; Second Price 2s.6d. Pit 2s.6d.; Second 
Price 1s.6d. Lower Gallery 1ls.6d.; Second Price 1s. 
Upper Gallery Ls.; Second Price 6d. 4 


NRAND CORONATION MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Under the patronage of her Majesty the Queen, the Queen 
Dowager, the other members of the Royal Family, the 
Archbishop of York, aud the Noble Directors of the An- 
cient Concerts; the Lord President of the Council, the 
Earl Marshal of England, the Dukes of Northumber- 
land Wellington, &c. &c. &c. 

On MONDAY, JULY 2d, a GRAND PERFORM- 
ANCE of SACRED MUSIC, consisting of a Selection 
from the Works of Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
&c. will take place in WESTMINSTER ABBEY, by 
consent of the Dean and Chapter, the gorgeous fittings-up 
for the august ceremonial of her Majesty’s Coronation 
remaining, by permission of Government. The profits to 
to he applied to the use of the Westminster Hospital, 
the Western Dispensary, and the Sunday and Infant 
Schools in the Royal Peculiar of Westminster. The 
splendid orchestra will be’ filled by about 400 Vocal and 
Instrumental Performers, comprising the most distin- 
guished talent, Native and Foreign, now assembled in 
London. Reserved seats, Two Guineas, other seats, Oue 
Guinea, and Half a Guinea. Tickets will be ready for 
delivery on and after Monday next, at the Westminster 
Hospital, opposite the Abbey, and at the Prineipal Music- 
shops, where further particulars may be learnt. 

The REHEARSAL will be on Saturpay, June 30th. 
Reserved seats One Guinea, other seats Half a Guinea, 

F. J. Winson, Secretary. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

ADAME ECKERLIN and SIGNOR 
CURIONI will give a GRAND DRAMATIC 
CONCERT, which will take place on the Stage of the 
above Theatre, on MONDAY NEXI, June 25th, 1838. 
Principal Performers— Madame C"inti Damoreau, Made- 
moiselles Caremoli, Placci, Zamboni, Mesdames Parigi- 
ani, Catruffo, Miss Nunn, Miss A. Taylor, Mr. Steel, 
and Madame Eckerlin; Signor Curioni, Zamboni, Cas- 
tellan, Brizzi, Mr. Balfe, Signor Lablache, aud Signor 
De Begnis. Grand Solo Violin, Siguor Emiliani; Fan- 
tasia Pianoforte, the extraordinary Pianiste, Dohler. 
Madame Cinti Damoreau, assisted by Madlle. Forgeau, 
will, for this time only, appear in some of her most fa- 
vourite French Scenas in character, which produced such 
an unprecedented sensation in the French Capital, from 
“‘ L’Ambassadrice ” and “ Le Domino Noir.” Conductor 
of the French Scenas, Mr. Bochsa, Conductor for the 
Concert, Signor Negri. Private Boxes, 4/. 4s.; Boxes, 7s. ; 
Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Pit, 5s.; Gallery, 3s, 6d.; to be had at 
all the principal Music- Warehouses ; the Box-office; and 

at Siguor Curiont’s, 165, Bond Street. 


HE CARTOONS AND TAPES- 
TRIES OF RAPHAEL. Part of these precious 
Works of Art, consisting of NINE ORIGINAL TAPES- 
TRIES, are now in London. ‘Their fine preservation and 
close resemblance to the Cartoons is wonderful ; the latter 
is attributed to the constant attendance of Raphael's 
Pupils to the working at Brussels. 
he present exhibition of Six Subjects, includes two, 
unknown in England, and of which the Cartoons are de- 
stroyed, The Sale of the whole is intended, and the Pro- 
prietor may be treated with. On View at the Raphael 
Gallery, 7, Haymarket. Admittance, One Shilling, in- 
cludes descriptive Catalogue. The Press, R.A.s, and 
others counected with the Fine Arts, Free. 


EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
J DUNDEE.—The Magnificent Steam Ships LON- 
DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam Wharf, 272,Wapping,as under: 
The PERTH, Capt. Spinx, Wednesday, 27th June, 
—1 Afternoon. 
The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 4th July, 
—9 Morning. 

Berths secured, andinformation obtained, at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; 14, 
Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping. 

Evizapeta Hore, Agent. 


ISHOPSGATE PLATE GLASS 
WAREHOUSE.—Established upwards of Fifty 
Years. PLATE GLASS for Sashes, Conservatories, and 
all ornamental purposes, is supplied from the above 
Warehouse at prices reduced beyond all precedent, and 
whichin a comparative degree will be found an econo- 
mical as well as elegant substitute for the Window 
Glass in general.use. Chaste specimens of Enamelled, 
Stained, and Embossed Glass, embracing Portraits, Land- 
scapes, and a variety of fancy subjects. Looking Glasses 
in every description of Framing, of the most magnificent 
dimensions, and of a quality that cannot be surpassed, 
nay be obtained at this Factory. 93, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London. 


CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, &c. 
BUTLER S COMPOUND CONCEN- 
TRATED DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT 
OF SARSAPARILLA, is allowed by medical men to be 
the best (as it is the original) of the now numerous con- 
centrated preparations recommended for making the 
Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla, A dessert spoonful 
of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute half a 
pint of decoction of the usual strength. It is generally 
prescribed as an alterative in Scrofula, Scurvy, Eruptions 
f the Skin, and all Cutaneous Diseases; also has been 
‘ound extremely useful in Chronic Rheumatism, and in 
econdary symptoms, and a remedy for the improper use 
of mereury. 

Prepared and Sold in 4s.,6d., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by 
fuomas Butter, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
*aul’s Churehyar|, Loudon, and 20, Waterloo Place, 
vosite the Post Office, Edinburgh ; and (authentieated by 
1 fac-simile of his signature with his address engraved in 
he accompanying labels), may be procured of any re- 
«pectable Chemist and Druggist. Of whom may be ob- 
ained also “ Butler’s Alkaline Solution,” which is fre- 
iuently ordered by Physicians to be taken along with 
he Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 























T a GENERAL MEETING of the 
CITIZENS of DUBLIN, held in the Royal Ex- 
change on MONDAY, the 11th instant, iu pursuance of 
a Requisition respectably signed, addressed to the Lord 


Mayor, J 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR of the City of 
Dublin in the Chair, 





It was moved, ded, and nimously agreed to, that 
Jeremian Dunne, Esq,do act as Secretary to the 
meeting. 


The Requisition addressed to the Lord Mayor, together 
with his Lordship’s answer convening the Meeting, which 
appeared in the public prints, having been read, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were moved, seconded, and unani- 
mously carried ; 

Moved by Cornetius M’Loveuttn, Esq.; seconded by 

Svivester Youne, Esq., and unanimously agreed to— 

Resolved— 

That it appears to this Meeting, by the evidence of 
Scotland, that freedom of trade in banking under such 
salutary —— as the Legislature may deem proper, 
is the foundation of a nation’s prosperity. 

Moved by James Dwyer, Esgq., Barrister-at-Law; se- 
conded by THomas Dixon, of Abbeyline, Esq.— 
Resolved unanimously— 

That the relaxation of the monopoly granted to the 
Bauk of Ireland which took place under the auspices of 
the late Lord Liverpool and the present Lord Goderich, 
aided and assisted by the much lamented Mr. Huskisson, 
in 1821, followed by the Act of 6th Geo. LV. in 1825, has 
been productive of great good to all classes. 

Moved by Joun Cuasson, Esq.; seconded by JEREMIAH 

unnée, Esq. and 
Resolved unanimously — 

That by the Act passed at that period, lst and 2d Geo, 
IV., ch, 72, it was provided that no further privileges 
than as therein contained should be granted to Joint 
Stock Banking Companies until the lst day of January 
1838, which period has now passed; and it appears to 
this Meeting, that the trade and manufactures of the 
City of Dublin, as well as the prosperity of ALL 
CLASSES would be promoted by an EQUALITY OF 
PRIVILEGES to all Banking institutions legally and 
properly constituted. 

Moved by Ianatrus Cattaauan, Esq.; seconded by 

Patrick Watpxon, Esq., and 
Resolved unanimously — 

That this meeting cannot believe that the report now 
in circulation, “ that the Bank of Ireland is about to ob- 
tain a charter continuing the monopoly in and five miles 
outside the City of Dublin,” is well founded; being of 
opinion that the Legislature will Never assent to such 
aninjustice asto put the Merropo.is under restrictious 
from which the rest of the kingdom is free. 

Moved by Rospert M‘CiELLaNp, Esq.; seconded by 

WitwiaM N. Rocue, Esq, Barrister-at-Law— 
Resolved unanimously— 

That we recommend all who feel as we do, “ that the in- 
terests of Dublin and Ireland require a freedom of trade in 
banking,” to petition the Legislature at this important 
crisis against extending or perpetuating a monopoly ex- 
cluding fair competition, and calculated to retard the im- 
oem of Ireland, 

oved by Parrick Watpron, Esq.; seconded by Lav- 

RENCE F incu, Esq.— 
Resolved — 

That a petition, founded on the foregoing resolutions, 
be drawn by the requisitionists, and signed by the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor on behalf of the Meeting, 
and by such other Citizens of Dublin as may join therein, 
and be forwarde:! to tle Members for the City of Dublin 
for —— to the House of Commons; and to 





OUNTY FIRE OFFICE RETURNS 
—TWENTY PER CENT. Notice is hereby 
given, that the above Return will be allowed to such per- 
sons as have completed Seven Years’ Insurance durin: 
the last year, in their uext payments of Premium an 
Duty. J. A. Beaumont, See, 
50, Regent Street, Piccadilly. = 
OYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 
OFFICE, 5, LANCASTER PLACE, WA'TER- 
LOO BRIDGE, LONDON. 
Bankers—The Cashiers of the Bank of England, 

The Annuities are payable half-yearly in London to 
the order of Annuitants, without the expense of a power 
of attorney, the signature to such order being witnessed 
by some respectable person on the day it bears date, 

The benefit arising from the EXCHANGE OF A PorTION 
OF PROPERTY FROM THE Stocks to the purchase of an 
Annuity, needs scarcely any explanation. An individual 
whose income from the Funds is scanty, might with great 
advantage sell out a portion, which at the present prices 
of stocks would p a iderable increase of in- 
come, and yet reserve sufficient disposable property to 
answer all the purposes of a legacy, &ce &c. For instance, 
a person aged 65 would, For a SUM WHICH IN THE Funps 














ONLY P 4i., pure au Annuity for life of more 
than 13/. 10s, 
P: ls for the purchase of Annuities must contain 


the name, age, description, and occupation of the parties 
on whose life the Annuity is required, together with the 
particulars of when and where baptized, or other evidence 
of age. Proper forms for such proposals may be had ‘rom 
Ten till Three, daily, at the principal Office, 5, Lancaster 
Place, Strand, London, and of any of the Country Agents, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPAN 


NY, 
No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/. 
Directors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. James Forster, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R. Irvine, Esq, 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand, jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
MepicaL OFFICERs, 
John Sims, M.D. Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

Lower Rates of Premium (with two exceptions only) 
than any hitherto offered, 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life than in any other Office. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock, 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy, 

Allclaims payable within Oue Month after proof of 
death. Medical attendant ated in all cases for 
their report. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

















Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 


Age. | First Five SecondFive Third Five Fourth Five. Remainder 
Years. ears. Years. of Lif 




















Years. | | ife. 
w}i 1 4/1 510/110 116 9/2 3 8 
30}1 6 4/119 2/119 1/9 7 41217 6 
40}116 1/24 4/214 6/3 7 3\4 34 
50/216 7/3 9 4)4 5 5/5 6 3|613 7 








Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 





Lords Goderich and Lansdowne in the House of Peers. 
Moved by Ienatius CaLiacuan, Esq.; ded b 
Tuomas Dixon, Esq.— 

Resolved — 


That a Deputation for the purpose of accomplishing 
the objects of this Meeting shall be sent to London to 
forward the same. 

Moved by Ienatius Catnaauan, Esq ; seconded by 
Ropert Watsu, Esq.— 
Resolved— 

That the following gentlemen do constitute such De- 
putation ; 

Cornelius M‘Loughlin, Esq., William Hodges, Esq. 
(Alderman); Thomas Dixon, Esq. Abbeline; Ignatius 
Callaghan, Esq., James Dwyer, Esq., and the Secretary, 
Jeremiah Dunne, Esq. 

(Signed) Samug. Warren, Lord Mayor, 
Chairman. 

It was then moved that the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
do leave the Chair, and that Cornelius M‘Loughlin, Esq. 
do take the same, 

A warm vote of thanks was then passed (amidst accla- 
mation) to his Lordship for the alacrity with which he 
met the wishes of his fellow citizens by convening the 
meeting, and for the dignity with which he presided, added 
to which was the expressed wishes of the meeting that 
his Lordship should accompauy the Deputation. 

The Lord Mayor returned thanks in fervent terms for 
the honour done him, and was loudly applauded. 

Cornetius M‘Louesiin, Chairman. 
JEREMIAH Dunne, Secretary. 
And then the meeting adjourned. 


COX SAVORY, Goldsmith, &c. 

e@ 47, Cornhill, London, (seven doors from Grace- 

church Street,) informs the Public that he offers DES- 

SERT FRUIT KNIVES and FORKS, with plain ivory 

handles, silver ferrules, plated on steel blades, at Three 

Guineas per dozen pair, or with solid silver blades, at 
Eight Guineas and a Half per dozen pair. 


INGWORM EFFECTUALLY 
CURED.—A certain and most speedy cure for 
this insidious and distressing disease may now be had.— 
BEATSON’S RINGWORM LOTION will thoroughly 
and safely eradicate every species of the malady, and 
scald head, in the short space of 14 days, however ma- 
liguant or long stauding. ‘his invaluable lotion is now 
extensively used and recommended by Medical Men 
throughout the Kingdom, and employed with unvarying 
success in most of the principal schools. It contains 
nothing of an injurious, burning, or offensive quality, and 
the cure is effected simply by applying it to the parts for 
a few minutes, morning aud evening. Ample directions 
for the treatment of the disease and the use of the lotion, 
together with many highly respectable testimonials, are 
given with each bottle. Sold by all the Principal Che- 
mists and Medicine Venders in the Kingdom; and b 
the Proprietor, S. L. Brarsox, Practical Chemist, ] 5 
Thornton Sireet, Horsely down, Price 2s. 9d. Pints, 11s. 








ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE 
and ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars, London, Established in 1826, 
Directors. 
W. G. Hayter, Esq. M.P. Robert Palk, Esq. 
Charles Johnstou, Esq. William U. Sims, Esq. 
John T. Kemble, Esq. Samuel Smith. Esq. 
J.G.S, Lefevre, Esq. F.R,S, | Le Marchant Thomas, Esq, 
TRusTEEs. 
John Deacon, = John G. Shaw Lefevere, Esq. F.R.S. 
William Unwin Sims, Esq. 

In this Office Assurers for the whole term of life have 
now the option, as most accords with their views and 
circumstances, either of securing a certain sum at death 
at a low rate of Premium; or of participating in three- 
quarters of the net profits of the Company on paying an 
increased rate of Premium, 

The following are the annual Premiums for the assur- 
ance of 100/. on a healthy life in either case. 

WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Age 20..41 11 8 | 30..42 2 2 | 40..42 17 | 50..£408 
WITH PROFITS, 
Age 20..41 16 1h | 30..42 9 2| 40..43 66 | £4 142 


A division of the net profits will take place quinquen- 
nially. Bonuses accrue on all beneficial policies ou 
which three aanual premiums shall have been paid, at 
the time a division uccurs; and the holders of such 
Policies have the option either of receiving their bonuses 
in a present sum, or of having them applied in augmen- 
tation of their Policies, or in reduction of their future 
Premiums. 

Assurers on the noa-bonus system may contract to pay 
their premiums either in one sum, in a given number of 
payments, in anuual, half yearly, or quarterly payments, 
or in any other way most suitable to their convenience. 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, 
persons afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and 
such as are going beyond the limits of Europe, are also 
Assured at moderate rates. 

Prospectuses and all necessary information may be ob- 
tained at the Office. 

Proposals ean be passed daily. 

Micuart Sawarp, Secretary. 


ERY SUPERIOR GOSSAMER 
HATS, capable of resisting the most inclement 
seasons, are selling by J. DONALDSON at 6s. 6d. 
Also, Beaver Hats, not to be excelled by any other House 
in London, at 20s. Light or Stout, with a beautiful short 
nap. Ladies’ Riding Hats fitted up with much taste, at 
12s, Servants’ Livery Hats of every description. Gold 
and Silver Lace at the wholesale price. Hats for 
Crieketing aud Rowing. The object of this Acvertise- 
ment is to assure a discerning and enlightened public 
that some confidence may be placed in it, 


























132, Oxford Street, near Holles Street, 
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AINT, 14s. per cwt. the cheapest and 
most durable yet discovered for Park Fencing, 
Farm Buildings, Weather Boarding, Hurdles, Hop Poles, 
‘Timbers laid in brickwork, or under ground, being a 
certain preventive of Dry Rot. Admirably calculated 
for Ships’ Bottoms, Dreesiag Decks, Cordage, and Can- 
vas. Sold at Gerorce Boyp and Co.’s Manufactory of 
Impervious Tar Paint, and Antiputrescent Paint, 47, 


Bankside. 


EAL and SON’S FRENCH MAT- 
TRESSES.—The superiority of the French mat- 
tress consists in its being made of long fleece wool, whereas 
even the best of English wool mattresses are made of the 
combings from blankets or other manufactured goods, 
and there is also a difference in the making. J. HEAL 
and Son, being exclusively manufacturers of bedding, 
are enabled to offer their French mattresses, which are 
quite equal to the best that are made in Paris, at the 
usually charged for English mattresses. F. HEAL 
and Son, Featherbed and Mattress Manufacturers, 203, 
Tottenham Court Road. 


HARLES STEWART, TAILOR 
and DRAPER, 58, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD, next to Mr. Dollond, the Optician. 
Cuarirs STewART, in submitting his Establishment 
to the notice of the Public, assures Gentlemen who may 
favour him with a trial, that he employs the First-rate 
Talent of the West End, and uses none but the very best 
Saxony Woaded Cloths; as he is more anxious to pro- 
duce a good article at a moderate price, than to astonish 
the Public with terms so low as to prevent his giving 
satisfaction. 








List or Casu Prices. 









Dress Coats of the Best Saxony £ 8. d. £ &. d. 

WoadedCloths,from............ 2 0to3 10 0 
Frock Coats, Lined with Silk 30 0—4 0 0 
Great Coats of Waterproof Milled 

8 errr cocccccocce 91S O—410 0 
Rich Velvet Waistcoats ........-. 1 8 O—115 0 
Silk and Satin ditto ............. » 018 O—1 5 0 
Woollen Velvet and Cassimere ditto 012 0—015 0 
Cassimere Trousers.........+..-. 1 5 O—114 0 
Plain Suit of Livery ........0ee0. 40 0 





LD CRUSTED MASDEU. — It is 
now five years since the Proprietors of the GRAY’S 

INN WINE ESTABLISHMENT commenced their 
operations on this WINE ; and it will be remembered 
that two years ago they intreduced it to the public as 
well worthy, both in quality and price, to take its stand 
among those in general consumption in this country. 
They detailed at length their knowledge of its quality, 
and the practical experience upon which their judgment 
was formed ; they showed that the heavy and unequal 
taxation created by the Methuen Treaty of 1703, had 
amounted to a prohibition of many of the Wines in 
France; but the English Government having, in 1831, 
equalized the duties on Frenciiand Portugal Wiues, they 
expressed their conviction that a wide field was opened 
for capital and exertion to compete with the hitherto 
more favoured vineyards of the Peninsula. The success 
which has attended that competition will be best seen 
by the undermentioned Parliamentary Return, showing 
the net consumption of the United Kingdom. 

No, 369.— Ordered by the House of Commons to be 

Printed, 7th May 1838, 

Quantities retained for 

ome Consumption, after 
deducting the Amount ex- Years ending 5th January. 

orted subsequently to the a ‘ 












‘ayment of Duty, in the 1836, 1837. 1838. 
United Kingdom. 
Gallons, Gallons, Gallons. 

Cape ..ccrcccee waeoa's 522,941 541,511 (0,727 
French ...... ‘ 271,661 352,063 440,322 
Portugal..... ie Gareeiew 2,780,024 2,878,359 2,573,157 
Spanish,........ esses 2,230,187 2,383,413 2,297,070 
Madeira ....... Pere 139,422 133,673 119,873 
BEE hv sisenscceces 48,696 59,454 44,807 
DE ventencees.cne ‘ 50,956 51,128 41,864 
MEVEL cesses ceussets 1,906 1,456 282 
Sicilian and other sorts 324,549 403,155 373,458 

Total,.... +... 6,420,342 6,809,212 6,391,560 


It will be seeu by this return that while the total con® 
sumption of Wine has remained nearly stationary, that 
of French Wine hus steadily aud progressively increased, 
the year ending 5th January 1838, showing the enormous 
increase of 62 per cent. over that ending 5th January 
1836 : this large increase is chiefly attributable to Mas- 
deu, as is fully proved by the Customhouse reports, and 
shows, beyond a doubt, that this Wine is weil adapted 
both to the palate and constitution of English con- 
sumers. It must also be borne in mind that this increase 
has taken place notwithstanding Masdeu has never 
yet (except to a very small extent) been introduced in 
that ripe and matured state whieh age in bottle can 
alone impart, for Masdeu, like atl other red wines, re- 
quires age, both in wood and bottle, to render it perfect 
and fit for the table. 

With this view, the Proprietors of the Gray’s Inn 

Wine Establishment (anticipating these results from the 
intrinsic quali y of the Wine) caused 2.500 dozen to be 
put in bottle in the year 1835, and have since annually 
increased their stock, so that they might be in the same 
position with this as with the other Wines in which they 
deal, and be enabled to keep up a constant supply of ma 
tured and old bottled Wine. It is now in brilliant cou- 
dition, with a firm crust; may be moved without the 
slightest injury ; and the nobility and public in general 
are respectiully invited to pass their judgment on it at 
the vaults of their Establishment. 
_ The Proprietors regret the necessity of again caution- 
ing the public and the country wive merchants against 
Various common red Wines which have been in many in- 
stances surreptitiously imposed upon the wine-merchants, 
and through them, unknowingly, upon the public, as the 
genuine Masden, to which they have no more affinity 
than the Port Wine produced in Figueira has to the 
highest quality of the vineyards of the Alto Douro. 

Cash prices as under, Country orders must contain 
Temittances or references in London. 

Hampers, ls. per dozen, Bottles, 2s. per dozen. 


‘er Per Per Per 

Masden, from Pipe. Hhd. Qr. Cask. Dozer. 
the wood.. £66 £33 108. £16 16s, 288. 
Ditto, Two Years in bottle ..... err 
Ditto, Three Years in bottle....0....see+eeeees 368. 


HENEKEY and CO. 23, High Holborn, London, 
Note to the Trade,—The market price may be known 
OD application. 


rpPuE QUEEN.—Mr. MOON has the 
honour to announce that the Engraving from 
CHALON’S STATE PORTRAIT OF HER MA- 
JESTY is now finished, by S, Cousins, Esq. A.R.A. Ap- 
plications for Proofs in the early state must be made im- 
mediately to Mr. Moon, her Majesty’s Publisher in Or- 
dinary, 20, Threadneedle Street, London. 
This Day is Published, 
HALON’S PORTRAIT OF THE 
QUEEN. 

Prints, on India Paper, 1/. 1s. ; Proofs, on India Paper, 
2), 2s.; a few copies, coloured as perfect Fac-similes of the 
Original Drawings, 3/. 3s.; beautifully drawn on Stone, 

By R. J. Lang, Esq. A.R.A. 

“A beautiful full length, and a happy instance of 
Chalon’s power of doing justice to female beauty.””—Sun- 
day Times. 

“The likeness is wonderfully faithful.”—Blackwood’s 
Lady's Magazine. 

“ The likeness of the Queen is the best we have hitherto 
seen”— Naval and Military Gaze'te. 

“ As a drawing, it is pleasing; and the colouring ex- 
quisite. The attitude, too, is easy, and the accessories 
of the picture pretty.” —Morning Post. 

Please, with the Order, to name the Price, to pre- 
vent mistake. 

London: Tuomas Boys, Printseller to H.R.H. the 

Dutchess of Kent, 11, Golden Square. 


Just Published, Part VIII. of 
YALL’s PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
CONSERVATIVES and STATESMEN. 
Containing highly-finished Portraits of 

His Grace the Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND, 

The Right Honourable the Earl HOWE, 

The Right Honourable the Lord WALLACE, 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a Genealogical and 
Political Memoir of the Lives of those distinguished 
Couservatives. Each Part is complete in itself, contain 
ing three Portraits, with Memoirs, aud may be had sepa- 
rately. 

Published by Rytey and Co. 8, Regent Street ; by J. 
Fraser, 215, Regent Street ; and by G. F. Moov, Thread- 
needle Street. 














In a Few Days, Vol. I. in imperial 8vo. elegantly bound, 
gilt edges, 20s.; large folio, magnificent Edit. superbly 
bound, 50s. é 

AUNDERS' POLITICAL RE- 
FORMERS; containing 
PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS OF 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 

CHARLES BULLER, Esq. M.P. 

J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq. 

LORD MELBOURNE. 

J. T. LEADER, Esq. M.P. 

GEORGE GROTE, Esq. M.P. 

DR. BOWRING. 

JOSEPH HUME, Esq. M.P. 

COLONEL THOMPSON. 

. RIGHT HON. G. BYNG, M.P. 

. — C. P. THOMSON, M.P. 

THOMAS WYSE, Esq. M.P. 

MR. SERGEANT TALFOURD, M.P. 

. EARL SPENCER. 

. T. FOWELL BUXTON, Esa. 

. H. WARBURTON, Esq. M.P. 

17. LORD EBRINGTON, M.P. 

18. EARL MULGRAVE, 
#,* Also, in Monthly Parts, at 3s. and 7s. 6d. each. 
London: J. SaunpeRs junior, 49, Paternoster Row. 
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Price Threepeuce. 
HE COMMENTATOR, No. XII. 
The Character and Position of Lord Brougham— 
A Dissertation on Rags—Review of New Books, &c. 
This completes the Quarterly Part, to be Published next 
Wednesday, Price 3s. ; containing Original Communica- 
tions by the Marquis of Sligo, Thomas Clarkson, Lord 
Brougham, and by Leitch Ritchie and other Literary 
men; with Critical Sketches of the Progress of Publica- 
tion, Popular Science, &c. &c. 
Suerwoop and Co, Paternoster Row; and OLvier, 
Welbeck Street. 


In the Press with Map, post Svo. 


AND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, AND PIED- 





MONT. 
HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in DENMARK, 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA, 
Lately Published, Second Edition, Post 8vo. 10s. 
HAND-BOOK POR TRAVELLERS IN HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM AND NORTH GERMANY; 


And 
HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH 
GERMANY, AND DOWN THE DANUBE, 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On the Ist of July will be Published, No. 36 of 


HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, and of the Physical 
Sciences, with the Animal Kingdom of Baron Cuvier. 

This Work commenced in October 1835, and a number 
has appeared regularly on the first day of each month, 
containing on au average 12 beautifully-coloured Plates. 

RICE ONE SHIL!.ING, 

The Public are respectfully informed that the former 
Conductor of this Work having retired, it is now under 
the management of 

WiiraM Mac Gittivray, A.M. 
Conservator of the Museum of the Royal College of 

Surgeons, Edinburgh; Fellow of the Royal Society of 

Edinburgh; Member of the Wernerian Natural His- 

tory Society; of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 

Philadelphia, &c. &c. 

The translation and additions to the “ Regne Animal” 
of the Barou Cuvier, are continued by the same Editors 
as formerly. 

“ The very cheapest and most splendid work published 
in numbers that even this age can boast of.”—Metropoli 
tan Magazine. 

“ We recommend its introduction in schools and fami- 
lies where knowledge is sought, but where enjoyment is 
also essential.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

? important and valuable work.”—Feliz Farley's 
Bristol Juurnal. 

“ The very first work of its kind, both in its composi- 
tion and leading features.” — Edinburgh Evening Post. 











Smits, E.pea, and Co, Cornhill, 





LD EDINBURGH CHARACTERS. 
Now Publishing, in Montly Parts, demy 4to, with 
Ten Plates in eaca, Price Qs. 6d. 

_ Original Portraits of about 400 noted personages, who 
either visited or lived iu Edinburgh, from 1734 to the 
present period ; comprising Judges — Duellists--Lawyers 
—Highiand Lairds— Provosts—Bailies. and Auld Town 
Rats— Ladies of Fashion—C hairmen—Mantua-Makers— 
Professors—Dwarfs and Giants—Idiots and Philose- 
phers—Lean Physicians and Corpuleut Shopkeepers— 
and people in every other grade of Society. 

Drawn and Engraved by Joun Kay, Caricaturist and 
Miniature Painter; with Copious Sketches and Remi- 
niscences of their Lives, Traditionary Anecdotes, &c. 

Published by Hueu Paton, Edinburgh; and Sir, 
Evper, and Co. London. 


Published this Day, 
SIR ASTLEY COOPER, Bart. JOHN RADCLIFFE, 
and XAVIER BICHAT. 
Portraits and Memoirs of these distinguished Indivi- 
« duals form the Contents of Part 5 of 
HE MEDICAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY. The Memoirs by Tuomas Josers Petri- 
GREW, Esq. F.R.S. &c. Price 3s. 
Contents of Parts J to 4, Price 3s. each— 
. Sir H. Halford, Bart.—Albinus-Statue of sculapius,. 
. Sir Anthony Carlisle—Baron Haller—Ruysch, 
. Sir Charles M, Clarke, Bart.—Akenside—Linacre. 
- Dr. James Blundell—Caius—Morgagui. 
2. 
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FISHER’S CONSTANTINOPLE and the Scenery 
of the SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR Illus- 
trated. From Drawings on the spot by Tuomas ALtom,. 
Esq. with Descriptions by the Rev. Ropert Watsn, 
LL.D. Chaplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman 
Porte. Part 2, Price 2s. Now Ready. 

Contents : 
1. Interior of Sultan Achmet’s Mosque. 
2. The Cistern of Bin-bir-derek, called “ The Thousand- 
audeone Pillars.” 
3. The Solimanie, or Mosque of Sultan Soliman, 
4. Tophana—Entrance to Pera. 

N.B. Since the First Part of this Work was issued, 
Mr. Hervé, the esteemed Author of “ A Residence in 
Greece and Turkey,” has kindly placed at our disposal a 
number of Views illustrative of the stupendous Passes, 
Waterfalls, &c. of the BALKAN MOUNTAINS, seldom, 
if ever before visited by an Artist ; and the introduction 
of which into this series, must give it a paramount in- 
terest and value over any other, confined solely to the 
Bosphorus and Constantinople. 

London; Fisuer, Son, and Co. 
NEW WORKS RELATING TO INDIA, 
Published by WM. H. ALLEN, and Co, 
7, Leadenhall Street. 


I. 
T HE HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, 
TOPOGRAPHY, AND STATISTICS OF 
EASTERN INDIA. By Monroomery Maagtin. In 
2 vols. 8vo. (to be completed in 3 vols, 
Il 


STATISTICS of the COLONIES’ of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By the Same Author, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, 


ANGLO-INDIA, SOCIAL, MORAL, and POLITI- 
CAL. 3vols. post 8yo. 27s. 





BRITISH POWEK in INDIA. By Prren Avpew. 
2 vols. 8vo, 20. 2s. 


tf 
THE WELLESLEY DISPATCHES. — INDIA, 
5 vols. 8vo. 6. 10s. 


VI. 
THE EAST INDIA GAZETTEER. By Hamit- 
ron. 2 vols, 8vo. Ll. 12s. 


Vil. 
VOYAGES, &c. in the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
By G. W. Ear, 8vo. < 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS and STUDIES from NA- 
TURE in HINDOOSTAN. By Lieutenant Tuomas 
Bacon. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. 


IX. 
SCENES and CHARACTERISTICS of HIN- 
DOOSTAN. By Emma Roperts. 2 vols. 


PLANT JAVANICE RARIORES, By Dr. Hors- 
FIELD. Post 8vo. 18s. 
Part I. royal 4to. with 25 Plates, 2/. 10s. and coloured, 
3/1. 10s. 
Part IL. which is in preparation, will complete the work. 
OUDON’S BOTANICAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


1 
eo. OF AGRICUL- 


TURE; comprising the Theory and Practice of 
the Valuation, Transfer, Laying out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property; and the Cultivation 
and Economy of the Animal and Vegetable Productions 
of Agriculture: including the latest Improvements, &c. 
With nearly Thirteen Hundred Engravings on Wood, 
1 large vol. 8vo. 3d edition, with a SupPpLeMent, contain- 
ing all the recent Improvements, 2/. 10s. bds. 


NCYCLOPDIA of GARDENING; 

comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticul- 

ture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar- 

dening, including all the latest Improvements, &e. New 

Editioa, yreatly improved, nearly 1000 Engravings on 
Wood, | vol. 8vo. 27, 10s, 


3. 
ORTUS BRITANNICUS; 
a Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cul- 
tivated in, or introduced into Britain. Part 1, Linnean, 
Arrangement ; Part 2, Jussieuan Arrangement, 2d. edit. 
8vo. 23s, 6d, cloth. 


4. 
NCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS; 
comprising the Description, Specific Character, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, and ever 
other desirable particular, respecting all the Plants indt- 
genous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. With 
nearly 10,000 Engravings on Wood, 2d edit. corrected, 
1 large vol. 8vo. 3/. 13s. 6d. bds, 

“The most useful and popular botanical work that has 
ever appeared in the English language.” — Jameson's 
Philosophical Journal, 

Londou: Lonoman, Orme, and Co, 
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Just Published, Price 6d. 
HE MARTYRS OF WHARFDALE. 
A POEM. 
By JoserH MippLETon. 
London: G. Bercer, Holywell Street, Strand. 


BANK OF IRELAND CHARTER. 
Just Published, - 
EMARKS ON THE PROPOSED 
RENEWAL OF THE BANK OF IRELAND 


CHARTER. 
H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


UNIVERSAL PENNY POSTAGE, 
Just Published, Price One Shilling, 

ACTS and REASONS in support of 

of MR. ROWLAND HILL’S Plan for a UNI- 
VERSAL PENNY POSTAGE, 

W. H. Asuurst. 
Hewry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East ; R. Groompripas, 
Panyer Alley, Newgate Street. 


FRAMPTON ON LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Just Published, in 8vo. Priee 1s. 
N ACCOUNT OF THE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: with Remarks 
on the subject of Life Assurance generally. 
By Atcernon Frampron, jun. M.D. Cantab. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c, 
Smirx, E.per, and Co. Cornhill. 


Just Published, in 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. 
HE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT; ora Biblical Sketch of the Re- 
ligious Opinions of the Ancient Hebrews, extracted and 
translated from the German of 
Grorce Lorenz Baver. 
Professor of Biblical Criticism at Heidelburg. 
Cuarues Fox, Paternoster Row. 

















In a Few Days will be Published, in 12mo. with many 
Ihlustrations, Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE HONEY BEE. 
By Epwarp Bevan, M.D. 
A New Edition, Considerably Extended and carefully 
Revised by the Author. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 








Post 8vo. with Twenty-six Illustrations, Price 12s. 
EAUTIES OF THE COUNTRY; 
or, Descriptions of Rural Customs, Objects, 
Scenery, and Seasons. 
By Tuomas Mixer. 

“<« The Beauties of the Country’ is a very pleasant 
volume; the selections have been made with much good 
taste, and the original matter is always interesting. The 
work is beautifully illustrated with many admirable wood- 
cuts,” — Atheneum. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





In post 8vo, Price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
N ANGLER'S RAMBLES. 
By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. F.L.S. 
Author of “ Gleanings in Natural History.” 

“Tt is full of anecdote of pleasant portraitures, of 
smooth sunny descriptions, of agreeable sketches and 
stories, referring to times past as well as present, and 
will long be a favourite with the lovers of literary ram- 


hles.”’— Court Journal, 

Our readers ae well acquainted with Mr. Jesse, and 
the present work is in his own peculiar and pleasant 
style; there is the same love of nature, the same good 
feeling, and the same variety of anecdote, told in his own 
lively manner.” —Literary Gazette. 

Joun Van Vooasr, 1, Paternoster Row. 


~ 13, Great Marlborough Street, June 23. 


M Bice oul vn mB ® 
HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


I. 
TRAVELS IN THE — CAUCASUS, 
In 1836, 
Including a Tour through Imeretia, Mingrelia, Tukey, 
Moldavia, Gallicia, Silesia, and Moravia, 
By Epmunp Spencer, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Travels in Cireassia,”’ &c. 
with I]lustrations. 


2 vols. 8vo, 


II. 
THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 
By the Authoress of “ The Diary of a Desennuyée.” 
3 vols. 


Ill. 

THE ROSE FANCIER’S MANUAL, 
Comprising an Account of the Culture and Propagation 
of Roses, with a Descriptive Catalogue of 2500 varieties. 

By Mrs. Gore 
In 1 vol. _— Price 10s. 6d. 
I 


THE MAN ABOUT TOWN, 
By the Author of “ Glances at Lifs.”’ 2 vols. 18s. 
“This author has walked the streets and lanes of this 
great town with an observant eye and a benevolent heart, 
He reminds us (and this is no slender praise) of Charles 
Lamb.” — Quarterly Review. 


FAMILY DEVOTION. 
SEVENTH EDITION OF 1000 EACH!!! 
GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION: 


containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Por- 
tions of Scripture, with suitable Reflections. The whole 
arranged to form a distinct aud complete service for every 
morning and evening in the year. 
By ALEXANDER FLETCHER, 
of Finsbury Chapel, London. 
Embellished with a Portrait of the Author, and 15 ele- 
gant Engravings, by Artists of Eminence, executed ex- 
pressly for the Work. In cloth, gilt edges, Price L/. 6s. 
Also, a Splendid Edition, in royal 4to. Price 2/. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED 
MINISTERS : 
Rev. W. B. Collyer, D.D., Peckham. 
—— R. Philip, Maberly Chapel. 
—— J. Sherman, Surry Chapel. 
—— G. Collison, D.D., Hackney, 
—— Josiah Pratt, B.D. 
—— J. Parsons, York. 
--- T. Raffles, Liverpool. 
—— J. P. Smith, Homerton College. 
——T. Binney, Weigh House. 
—— J. Clayton junior, Hackney. 
Grorce Virtus, London; and all Booksellers. 








TRE. QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, C¥XIIL. is Pafblished THIS DAY. 


CON'BENTS : 
I. SIR JOHN BARROW’S LIFE OF LORD 
HOWE, 
II. WATERTON’S ESSAYS ON NATURAL HIs- 
TORY. 


IIT. SPANISH NOBILITY AND HERALDRY. 
IV. WAAGEN’S ART AND ARTISTS IN ENG- 


LAND. 
V. MAKSHAL SOULT AND THE BATTLE OF 
TOULOUSE. 
VI. ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION, 
VII. LIFE OF WILBERFORCE. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ou Wednesday, June 27, will be Published, 2s, 6d. 


No. 5 of the 
HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 
Contents: 

5. University Reform, by 

an Oxtord Professor. 

6. Review of Literature, 

3. Ireland. 7. Music and the Opera. 

4, Ocean Steamers. 8. Notes of the Month. 
London: Lonaman, Orme, and Co. 
On Tuesdey Next will be Published, 

AIT’'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Jury, Price One Shilling, containing Sayings 
and Doings of Talleyrand—Donnybrook Fair; by the 
O’Hara Family ; concluded—Ministerial Patronage in 
Scotland—The Winding-up of the East India Company’s 
Commercial A ffairs—Montrose and the Covenanters— 
The Pastur’s Death-bed; a Sketch of German Life, from 
Jean Paul Richter—Shakspeare and his Friends— Animal 
Magnetism—Poems by Vedder, Major Calder Campbell, 

&c.—Literary Register—Political Register. < 
Witiram Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marswatu, 
and Co, London; and Joan Cummine, Dublin. 





1. Political Coalitions: 
2. Animal Magnetism (con- 
eluded), 


Just Completed, in 7 vols. 3/. 15s. boards, 
(ue LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT 
* By Mr. Locxwarr. ; 
Rosert Cavett, Edinburgh ; Jonn Murray, ang 
Wairraker and Co. London, 
Of whom may be had, 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols. 
SIK WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 12 vols, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 93 Vols, 


Just Ready, illustrated by numerous Wood cuts, uniform 
with “ The Earth,” 1 vol. royal 16mo. 
HE EXPERIMENTAL PHI. 
LOSOPHER. 
By Witutam Munuinerer Hicarns, 

Author of “ The Earth,” late Professor of Natural Phi. 
losophy at Guy’s Hospital, and Honorary Member of 
various Viterary Institutions, 

Wartraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 








Just Published, $vo. Price 2s. 6d, sewed, 
HE STATE OF THE SCIENCE 
of POLITICAL ECONOMY INVESTIGATED; 
wherein is shown the defective Character of the Argu. 
ments which have hitherto been advanced for elucidating 
the Laws of the Formation of Wealth. 
By Wiittam ATKINSON, 
A Member of the Statistical Society of Tondon, 
WartrTaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





On the 26th, in 3 vols. post Svo. Ll. Lls. 6d. 
UEEN BERENGARIA’S COUR- 
TESY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Lady Emmetine Stuart Worrtey, 

*,* The Queen has been graciously pleased to com- 
mand that the above work be dedicated to her Majesty, 
{As but few copies are printed, early orders should be 

given to the Booksellers. } 

J. Ricxersy, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, 

City ; and J. Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





On the 3lst of July, will be Published, No. I. of 
HERWOOD’S MONTHLY MIS- 
CELLANY; a Magazine of General Literature, 
Science, the Fine Arts, &c. &c.; and embellished with 
Two Steel Engravings, by ALFrep Crowauitt. It will 
contain Six Sheets of Letterpress, and its Price will only 
be ls. 6d 
*,* Advertisements, Books for Review, Prints to be 
noticed, &c. to be forwarded to the Publishers, Messrs. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row; Edin- 
burgh, Bell and Bradfute; Glasgow, Griffin; Dublin, 
Cumming, and Tegg and Son; Paris, Galignani. 
CHURCH AND CONSTITUTION, 
ONSERVATIVE JOURNAL AND 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND GAZETTE,—The 
best and largest Political Ecclesiastical Family News- 
paper, Price 6d. Published, weekly, on Saturday in time 
for post, and contains a full and carefully selected digest 
of all the interesting News of the Week. Office, 13, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand; where all Orders and Adverise- 
ments must be addressed. 


EW VOLUME OF THE MIRROR 
OF LITERATURE AND AMUSEMENT will 
be Published on the 27th tust., containing its usual 
Varicties in Literature for the last Six Montus, embel- 
lished with upwards of Fifty Engravings of popular in- 
terest, and a Steel Plate Portrait of Mr. Sergeant Tal- 
fourd, Price 5s. 6d. boards. 
London: Joun Limsirp, Publisher, 143, Strand. 
Numbers, Parts, and Volumes to complete sets of the 
— may be had by giving the order to any Book- 
seller, 


Under the Superintendence of the Society fur the Diffusion 
of Useful meowtage * oh 
On Monday, July 2, will be Published, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part 
LXXV. Price 6d. 

Six Volumes of the Penny Macazine have been com- 
pleted, and may be had uniformly bound in cloth, Price 
78. 6d each, except Volume I. which is 6s. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA, Part LXVI. Is. 6d. 

Eleven Volumes are now Published, Price 7s. 6d. each, 
uniformly bound in cloth ; and may be obtained through 
every Bookseller. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, Vol. IV. Part I. 
Price 3s. A reissue of the * Penny Cyclopedia” in Half- 
volumes has been undertaken, as by this arrangement 
New Subscribers, by a moderate periodical outlay, will 
he enabled to complete the work simpltaneously with the 
purchasers of the current edition, 

A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE, By J. R.M‘Cuxiocu. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. Part IIL. Price 5s. 

The Work will be completed in Eight Parts, forming 
two thick, closely printed 8vo. volumes. 

London: Caartes Knient and Co. Ludgate Street. 

Ox Monday, July 2, will be Published, 
‘Pas QUARTO PICTORIAL BIBLE. 
Part VII. Price 5s. to be completed iu Sixteen 
Mouthly Parts, forming Four handsome Vuiumes. The 
First Volume has been completed, and may be had, bd. 
in cloth, Price 1/. 23. 6d, 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER, with Original Notes, by the 
Kev. Henry Srepsine, M.A. Part X. Price 2s. 6d. 
containing numerous Wood-cut Illustrations, 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Part XVII. Price 2s. The Work is also published in 
Weekly Num! ers, Price 6d. each, 

The First Volume is published, handsomely bound in 
cloth, Price Li. 4s. It comes down to the end of the reign 
of Richard Il, and contains upwards of 500 Wood-cut 
Illustrations. 

THE PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS of the PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part V. Price 2s. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. The Por- 
traits contained in Part V. are —Cromwell, Jeremy 
Taylor, Clarendon, Milton, and Hale. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A new Translation, by E,W Lane, with numerous Wood- 
cut [llustrations, after Desigus by W, Haagvey, Part IIL. 
Price 2s, 6d. ‘To be completed in 3 vols. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SO- 
CIETY of LONDON. No. ill, Price ls. 6d. 

London; Caartrs Kyiaut & Co, Ludgate Street, 























TO SCUOrTISH TOURISTS. 
Just Published, cloth bds. Price 5s. 

NDERSON’S TOURIST’S GUIDE 
THROUGH SCOTLAND, with Maps and Charts, 
“The author’s invitation to the land of the mountain 
and the figod is perfectly irresistible.’— Tait’s Magazine. 
KNOX’S MAP of SCOTLAND, in a case for the 

Pocket, Price 5s. ; 
RHIND’S EXCURSIONS to the ENVIRONS of 
EDINBURGH. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 

3s. 6d. bds. 

A KEY TO PHRENOLOGY, with Plates. Second 

Edition. 6d. a 
Epinsurcu: Joun Anperson junior, 55, North 
Bridge Street ; and Simexry, Mansuass, and Co. London. 


3, St. James's Square, June 1838, 


; Now Ready, r 
N EMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 


ADVENTURES OF COLONEL MACE. 





RONI, ; 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait. 

“ Adventures of much interest, which show that, es- 
pecially in turbulent and unsettled times, the real may 
exceed the imaginary.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ We can scarcely name any thing better in the whole 
range of our literature than the story of Murat.”’—Com- 
mentator. 

“ That the work will be read with avidity, may be fairly 
anticipated,”— Atlas. 

“The most amusing performance that has for a long 
time fallen in our way.”’—~Naval and Military Gazet'e. 

Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MOST POPULAR POEMS, 
Pocket size. The Author's Edition, with all Sir 
Walter Scott’s Introductions and Notes, 

HE LAY—MARMION—LADY OF 
THE LAKE—ROKEBY—LCRD OF THE 
ISLES—HAROLD—TRIERMAIN, &e. all printed in 
24mo. and done up in cloth, silk, roan, and murocco; 
forming convenient pocket-sizes of these celebrated Poems, 
Rovert Caper, Edinburgh; Warrranyr and Co, 
London ; and all Booksellers, 
Of whom may be had, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, by Mr, Lock« 
HART, 7 Vols 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vo!s. 
SCOTT'S POETRY, foolscap size, 12 vols, 
SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, 23 vols. 


On the 26th curt. will be Published, in large 8vo. Price 9s. 
Part IV. of the 
ORKS OF JEREMY BENTHAM, 
under the superintendence of his executor, Joun 
Bowrino, containing : a 

1. Bentham’s Draught for the Organization of Judicial 
Establishments, compared with the Draught by the 
Committee of the National Assembly of France—II. 
Emancipate your Colonies—III. On Houses of Peers 
and Senates—lV. Papers relative to Codification and 
Public [nstruction—V. Codification Proposal; or Idea 
of an all-comprehensive Body of Law. 

Parr V. will be Published on Ist September. To be 
completed in about sixteen Parts, each containing the 
matter of several volumes of the ordinary size, Price 9s. 
each, 

Winuram Tarr, Edinburgh; Srmpxry, MarsHatt, 
and Co, London; and Jous Cummine, Dublin. 





This Day is Publisheé, in 4to. with 24 Lithographic 
Plates (ot which 6 are coloured) chiefly by Gould, 
Scharf, aud Lear. and upwards of 70 Wood-cuts of Bills 
and Feet, 4/. cloth lettered, - 

MONOGRAPH of the ANATID, 
or DUCK TRIBE, including the Geese and 

Swans. 





By T. C. Eyron, Esq. F.L.S. [F.Z.S. 
By the Same Author, i 

A HISTORY of the RARER BRI- 

TISH BIKDS; containing Descriptions of all the 

Species discovered siuce the time of Bewick, to whose 

work the preseut forms a Supplement. 8vo. with Wood- 

cut Figures of nearly all the Species and Viguettes, Price 
10s. 6d ; royal 8vo. 21s. 

Loudon; Lonaman and Co. JouN 

Eppowes. 


Shrewsbury : 














Loudon: Printed by Joseps Crayton, of No.7, Windsor 
Court, Strand ; and Pabiished by him at No. 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, saTuRDAy, 23d suNE1833. 
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